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anmupHapas | KHARLIGARH 


‘One who has the opportunity of 
touring in forest and hilly regions 
of Orissa is likely to come across 
the remains of once flourishing 
forts mostly in such. areas 
3 are inhabited by the tribals. 
Situated generally in inaccessible 
regions of Orissa, these places 
fare well indicated by the remains 
of mostly bamboo forests and 
existence of rivers and high bills 
fon some sides. The existence of 
a Fort in the past can be well 
{indicated by huge heaps of stones 
land large-size ‘bricks here and 
there in an extensive area. In 
most places these have been 
femoved and the lands have been 
reclaimed. If some important 
freas are excavated and regular 
evearch is conducted, a few of 
‘these places may prove to be the 
repository of palacolithie and 
neolithic materials and the cradle 
of civilisation which developed 
through the ages. It is proposed 
to give an idea of the remains of 


A Tribal Fort 


2 Fort called “KHARLIGARE" 
Which appears to be once the 
strong hold of an Adivasi Chief 
and associated with the name of 
King Kharavela of Kalings 
(Orissa). 


‘The ancient monument of 
Kharligarh is situsted in Tentull- 
khunti Block of the present 
district of Bolangir. Tentuliehunti 
Block is divided into two parts by 
the river Tel. Four out of seven 
Grama Panchayats, viz, Tentuli- 
khunti, Gudvella, Guna and Jamat 
are situated on the other side of 
the river ‘Tel’ which is a deep and 
swift-lowing one. Although the 
tribal population are acculturated 
due to inaccessibility of this 
region, they are economically and 
educationally backward, For more 
than six months in the year, they 
are kept aloof from the advanced 
area of the Block and the main 
obstacles are want of comfnunica- 
ton, and the unfavourable rivers, 
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‘Tel, Raul and other vivulets. ‘The 
Uribes comprise of Desia Khonds, 
Dharwe Cond and Saora, At the 
‘extreme, south-end in Jamut Pan- 
enayat bordering Madanpur- 
Rampur in Kalahand\ district 
there are some Kotia Khonds who 
formerly had thelr dwellings on, 
high hills and they were brought 
down to the foot of the hills and 
rehabilitated by the Durbar 
tudministration, Formerly they 
used to grow only some cereals 
land lived on these and the roots 
fnd fruits of the forest. Now they 
are growing paddy erops_on the 
lands settled with them by the 
ex-Durbar administration 


‘The location of the Fort is signi 
‘icant. Elaborate instructions have 
been laid down by Kautilya in his 
Artha Sastra regarding the loca- 
ton and construction of a Fort 
According-to him the King should 
select a place so’ natural for the 
‘construction of a Fort both for 
offensive and defensive purposes 
that it should be enciteled on all 
sides by hills, forests and rivers 
Which he terms as Dalbakrita or 
natural Fort. ‘The Oudaka Fort 
hhas been defined ss one which Is 
‘encircled on all. sides by. river 
system and the Bana Durga as one 
which Is situated on an elevated 
place with hills and rocks on all, 
ldes. All these requirements were 
almost fulfilled with the location of 
Kharligarh (Garh means Fort) in 
8 much, as firstly, it was situated 
fon an elevated land with forest 
areas, might be thick forests in 
those days and secondly it is 
encircled on more than 3 sides 
‘excepting a small portion by the 
deep and swift flowing river 
‘Raul’. The confluence of the 


river ‘Raul and the bigger river 
Ter’ is close and is visible from 
this Fort 

‘Regarding the walts of a Fort he 
thas instructed that it should be 
48 feot high and 72 ft. wide at 
the base tappering from the 
base to the top and the top should 
bbe #0 wide as to enable a chariot 
to move on freely. From the 
location of the Forty one can asl 
conelude that ite sD 
construction were ay. if accord 
to the specification given tn the 
Artha Sastra, The Fort area will 
be about 150 acres or so and it 
fs protected on more than 9 sides 
by the river Raul in an ‘U shape 
fand the small gap not encircled 
by the river is filed up by a high 
wall of bricks and stones almost 
according to the helght and sith 
indicated in the Artha’ Sastra. 
Further, it is covered by’ themy 
bushes Yor which also there “if 
Instructions in the Attha Sastra 
At a conspicuous place | almost 
‘where the high wall touches the 
‘bank of the river ‘Raul’ there are 
‘huge mounds of stones and large 
‘swe bricks now broken» which 
Indicate that some big construction: 
had been made in the past. TL is 
Likely that at this place stood the 
residence of the Chief. ‘There are! 
such heaps here and there. ‘There 
1s a landing stair-case leading {nt 
the river from within the Fort 
which would have been a” Ghat, 
Large pieces of stones were sed! 
as the steps. ‘The river. which 
4 perennial one is deepest at This: 
place and retains water «in -the! 
‘Summer Season, z 


Near-about « the huge “miotind, 
there is a single gate-way aid i! 
fone side of the wall, a slab of stone 
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fs worshipped. ‘The local people 
consider the Fort area as extremely 
sacred and entrance into the area 
with shoes and umbrella ete, is 
strictly prohibited. Beyond "the 
Fort ares, 1m continuation of the 
wall, and on the bank of the river 
Raul there are mounds of stones 
fand bricks on an extensive area. 
‘This indicates that there was 
human habitation in an extensive 
seale in the past. Now most of 
the lands have been reclaimed. 
‘The Chiets used to have such 
habitation in good old days and 
encouraged settlement of lands for 
cultivation, settled lands with 
owners of cattle, ete, so that the 
needs of the people inside the Fort 
‘area could be adequately met. 


‘The name of the Port 
‘Kharligarh’ appears to be an 
ibbreviation of Kharavela Gath’ 
he name of a powerful King of 
Kalinga (Orissa) who flourished 
im the 2nd Century BC. To 
ccorelate this Fort with histories! 
antecedents, it will be necessary 
to trace out the history of the 
‘anclent famous country Kosala in 
which this Fort is located. The 
exState of Bolangir Patna with 
the exState of Sonepur, now 
constituting the district _ of 
Bolangir is situated in the heart of 
the once Kosala Kingdom. The 
‘most authentic information regard- 
‘ng Kosala is found in the 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription of 
‘Samudragupta in the 4th Century 
A.D. where he mentions Kosala as 
‘one of the Kingdoms he conquered 
by defeating King Mahendra 
‘Yuan Chawng, a Chinese pilgrim, 
who visited Kosala in 639 AD. has 
described that the circuit of the 
Kingdom was 1,000 miles and that 


of the capital was more than 6 
miles and it was bigger thon any 
of the towns in Kalinga. Tw fit in 
with such an area, Dr. Cunsing- 
hham has fixed its boundaries as 
comprising the whole of the 
‘upper valley of the river Mahanadi 
and its tributaries from the source 
of the Narvada from Amarkantaie 
fon the north to the Mahanadi 
‘near Kanker on the south and 
from the valley of the Wen Ganga 
fon the west to Hosdo and Joark 
rivers on the east, It also compris- 
ed the Sambalpur, Bolangir, Baud, 
Sonepur, Gangpur, Barra, Raira: 
Ikhole and Chhatisgarh areas, The 
King was a lover of arts, musle 
‘and Mterature and by caste 
Kshetriya, 


From the eple and  Puranie 
sources, we learn that after the 
death of Rama the Kosala terrl= 
tory with its capital at Ayodhya 
‘was divided between his two sons, 
Laba and Kusha, the former had 
Uttar Kosala (North Kosala) with 
hig capital at Srabasti and the 
latter had Dakshin Kosala and 
‘established his capital at Kushabati 
or Kushasthalipur near the 
Vindhya Hill Ranges. Tt is stated 
that his capital was at Kausil ( 
derived from Kushasthall) at 
distance of $2 miles west of the 
present Titlagach (Tritalagarh ot a 
Fort having three storeys). The 
remains of the Fort are still in 
‘existence. We also find mention 
eof Kosala in the ‘Banaparva’ of 
Mahabharat asa Kingdom to 
the south of which lay. the 
Dakshinapatha. ‘The Mahabharat 
sgives an account of three important 
places of pilgrimage in Kosala, 
namely ‘Rusaha Tirths’, ‘Kala 
‘Tirtha’ and. ‘Bodorika’ Tirtha’ 
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‘These are indentified in Chhatic- 
gach division in Madhya Pradesh. 
‘Rusabha Tirtha has been glorified 
in the Gunja Rock Inscription in 
Sakti, an Estate under Sambalpur 
‘almost till 1847, ‘The hill adjoins 
‘a village of the same name and 
the inscription is in Brahmi and 
Prakrit script. In the Brihat 
‘Sanghita of | Barahmihira who 
flourished in the 6th Century AD. 
‘mention has been made of Kosala 
at several places as producing the 
finest diamonds. The Bayu Purana 
‘mentions both Kosala and Tosala 
‘along with “other ‘Kingdoms 
situated in the Vindhya regions 
In the Parisistha of Atharva Veda 
‘mention has been made of Tosall 
swith Kosala, 


For centuries in the historic 
days Shripar in Madhya Pradesh 
Innd been the capital of the Kosala 
country. This was situated on 
the banik of the river Mahanadi at 
fa distance of 40 miles west of 
Ralpur and in course of time it 
‘was wathed away by flood water. 
‘Many important inscriptions, 
‘images, copper plate grants of the 
Somagupta dynasty and Chinese 
coins, ete. have been found out by 
excavation. Of cours a new 
town called Shripur also was 
built many centuries ago. At 
fone time this region was famous 
for Budhist culture and institu 
fons which attracted Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim. 


During the reign of Samudra- 
gupta from 320 to 30 AD, 
Shripur was the capital of the 
‘Somaguptas who were the rulers 
of Kosala. According to Dr. 


year 319 AD. The Rulers became 
[powerful ag is evident from the 
‘numerous copper plate grants and 
insenptions issued by the various 
kkings of the dynasty. The 6th 
King of this line Indrabala_ or 
Bhabsdev Rana Kesari Chinta- 
urga spears to be the mythical 
Indradyumna, the 1st builder of 
the Jagannath Temple who en 
shrined the Deity Lord Jagannath 
at Puri. ‘The th King Harsadeva 
590-615 AD) conquered Kalinga 
(Orissa and other territories) and 
assumed the tile “"Trikaling- 
fadhipati” or the lord of the three 
Kalingas, His daughter Rajyamati 
‘was married to Jayadev-Il, the 
King of Nepal. The~ 1th ' King 
Janmejoy Mahabhabagupta assum: 
‘ed the title of | Trikalinga-Kosal- 
adhipati and moved eastward to 
quell rebellion in the frontier. 
“re shifted his capital from Shripur 
to Binitapar (modern Binika~in 
Bolangit District) and later to 
Subarnapar (modern Sonepur— 
capital of ex-State Sonepur—now 
in Bolangir District). Most of his 
copper plate grants which are 11 
in umber so far traced out, were 
fasued from his military camps 
From the last but one copper 
plate grant it appears that it was 
fssued from his Cuttack Camp in 
hig 3Ist regnal year wherein it is 
mentioned that he killed the King 
of Odra (Orissa. 


Janmejoy established the Kesari 
dynasty in Orissa. His son Jajatl 
Kesari No. I was the second buil- 
er of the Jagannath Temple at 
Puri as the one erected by his 
‘ancestor bad collapsed. He 
bbrought the Deity from Deonbar, 
2 village on the border of Sonepur 
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and Athmallick where the Deity 
hhad been buried for years due to 
{foreign invasion. He defeated the 
invaders of Bengal where a King 
of his line was ruling, He assam- 
fed the title of Second Indra- 
dyumna, Jajati Kesari 1, the 
17th King of this line commenced 
the construction of the famous 
Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar 
which was completed by hig eon 
and grandson. Kolabati, the ‘wife 
fof the King built the famous 
Brahmeswar ‘Temple at Bhubane- 
swar. So all the famous temples 
of Orissa were built by the Soma 
Vans! Rulers who established the 
Kesnti dynasty in Orissa 


We know that the finds of 
Harappa and Mahenjodaro have 
‘opened a new chapter in the pre- 
hhstorie civilisation in India, In 
connection with the recent landing 
‘of Soviet Instrument Capsule on 
planet Venus and the flying of 
Marina-V of USA. over Venus 
the reputed Scientist Dr, Rayana 
of USA. has given the opinion 
that there are 1,200 inhabitants in 
Venus and they are the descen- 
ddants of the Indians and durine 
the Tndus Valley Civilisation some 
3000 years before Christ, Indians 
lused fo perform Space Journeys 
to Planets. That science in India 
has died out. Subsequent to this 
2 prehistoric elvllsation also 
developed in the Kosala region 
‘A reference may be made to the 
finds in the Bikramkhole and the 
neighbouring areas; some 16 miles 
‘west of Tharsugra Railway junc- 
tion, A big inscription of 22°x7 
hhag been discovered and the 
nature of the script is not yet 
Known. At a distance of about 
10 miles from Bikramikhole were 


found the monuments of a_ Hill 
Fort called “Ullap Garb”: In a 
‘eave there are some inscriptions 
‘and paintings. Village Sinhanpur 
fn Raigarh in Madhya Pradesh 
which was within the Kosala terrl 
tory till the 17th century presents 
another picture of prehistoric 
relies and rock paintings of men, 
‘animals and serpen's. Some 
scholars are of the opinion that 
they are 60,000 years old. Tt is 
needless to cite other instances of 
historical importance of South 
Kosala which can be described as 

8 repository of preshistorie and 
bistorical remains. 


‘An attempt ts being made to 
Indentify the modern Tosra in 
Bolangir district with the histori- 
cal Tosali to corelate it with 
Kharligarh, an abbreviation of 
Kharavela Gath. We come acrons 
the name of Tosali as a country 
fas well ag a capital in ancient 
literatures. As already stated, 
{om the Parisistha of Atharva Veda 
mention has been made of Tosall 
with Kosala Tt is definitely 
known that there was a North 
Tosali and a South Tesali, but 
there has been controversy re: 
garding their location . Tt is 
hhowever known from the Asokan 
Rock Edict at Dhauligiri that the 
political capital of the Mauryas was 
‘Tosali near Dhauligiri then known 
‘as Surabhagiri. In the 2nd cen- 
tury B.C. Ptolemy, the Greek 
‘Traveller has mentioned the names 
‘of some ports, places and. rivers 
{in Kalinga, such as river Manada, 
or the Maanadi, the source of 
which was in the region of the 
Sabaras and Mundas with their 
‘capital at Sambalak or Sambalpun 
He also mentions the name of a 
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place Dosara, a centre of trade 
fand coinmerce ear the bank of 
the ‘river Mahanadi and Yule 
identifies i with Tosta on the bank 
of the river Tel in Bolangirpatna 
‘which still continues ag-a_ centre 
of trade and commerce. Perhaps 
fat one time it was the capital of 
Kosala, Yuan Chwng has men- 
toned the river Tel. ‘The Maha- 
‘hadi and the Tel used to be the 
chief water course and the means 
fat communication from the coastal 
fareas to the western region in the 
days of history, Further the 
copper plate grant of Jajati Maba-, 
‘stva Gupta No. I records the grant 
fof village-Chandragrama in Mora: 
@u in South Tosall near Chika 
{Lake which suggests the existence 
fof a North Tosall, Very likely it 
‘was Tosra in Bolangirpatna as the 
Tosali of the Asokan Edict does 
not appeur to be in extstence as 
the capital of Kalinga during the 
reign of Kharvela, King of Kalinga 
In the 2nd century B.C, 


It ty necessary to corelate Tosra 
and Kharligarh with historical 
fantecedents with reference to 
Tharvela's expedition. Kharvela 
the King of Kalinga flourished 
Dotween the years 230 and 190 
B.C. He belonged to the Chet! or 
Chedi dynasty, who had been 
ruling Kalinga when Asoka con- 
fquered this Kingdom He assum- 
fed the ‘title, Maha Meghabahana. 
‘Asoka hag mentioned in his Bic 
refarding the devastation caused 
by the Kalinga War where lakhs 
of people were killed, captured 
fang. died as an ‘after-ffect 
of the War, bu’ was silent regard- 
{ng the fate of the King of Kalinga. 
tis presumed that the King fled 
away to Kosala and took shelter 


‘there as a branch of the Cheti 
dynasty was ruling Kosala, ‘This 
fact ig evident from the Bayw 
Purana which states that in future 
tne Kings of Kosala would be very 
powerful and intelligent and they 
‘would assume the title Megha: 
bbahana. It wag admitted by Asoka 
in his ingeription that Kosala had 
rot been conquered. According 
to Pliny (Ist Century A. D.) the 
standing army of Kosala consisted 
fof 50,000 infantry, 4000 cavalry 
fand 400 elephantry and that of 
Kalinga 60,000 infantry, 1,000 
cavalry and 700 elephantry, 
Rharavela did not conquer Kos 
falthowght he marched through 
the country from his capital 
Kalinganagar and invaded and 
conquered all the countrieg as far 
ois Nasik. 


‘There can be no controversy 
regarding the campaign of 
Kharvella as evidenced from the 
Haatigumpha Thseriptions. Perhaps 
no King in the past had conquered 
Tndia from Sea to Sen and from 
the Himalayas as far as Cape 
Comorin, He led his vast_ormy 
‘uve for hig westward campaism 
find undoubtedly he took up. the 
shortest route by the river bank 
‘of the Mahanadi or on the water 
course itself or by both the means 
fand most, likely through the 
heart of the Kosala country. Tt 
was therefore not unlikely that he 
led his vietorious army over the 
water course of the Mahanadi and 
the Tel. Tosra is Mkely to have 
‘assumed importance and it was 
also likely that the Fort of 
Kharligarh was either construc- 
ted by him o named after him 
Ty was also Tearnt that originally 
‘Tosra was sitvated just on the 
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bank of the river ‘Tel and it 
hhad to be shifted to a safer place 
fat some distance from the ‘Tel as 
it was washed away by flood of the 
river Tel one or two generations 
back, Bricks are found on, 
‘excavation on this old site on the 
bank of the river Tel 


It is singnificant to note the 
existence of two villages in this 
locality whose namet are sugues- 
tive of their historical importance, 
There is a village called Bhusn- 
para at a distance of 5 miles cast 
of Tosra. ‘The village is bounded 
by river ‘Tel on itt western and 
northern sides at a distance of 4 
miles and one mile respectively, Tt 
fs bounded by the river Raul om its 
south-eastern and eastern fringes 
at a distance of two miles beyond 
the historical site of | Kharligarh 
visible from its raised earth moun- 
‘nds. The name Bhuanpara sug 
ests that originally it was inhabi- 
ted by the Bhuyans, a tribe of the 
‘Mundari group. There is however 
rho trace of this tribe in ot round 
this locality, ‘The local tradition 
however maintains that’ in the 
distant past this village as well as 
another village called Jampadar 
right on the bank at the contli- 
fence of the river Tel and Raul 
were inhabited by the Bhunyas, 
But now these villages are inhabi- 
ted by the Kondhs. ‘The tradition 
regarding the settlement of the 
Bhunyas in this village has to be 
corroborated by archaeological 
findings 


Jampadar is village situated on 
4 site which is a continuous mound 
intersected frequently by "deep 
channels made by the flow of rain 
water, The channels finally flow 


{nto the river Raul. During heavy 
rains considerable portion’ of the 
earth of the mound are eroded and 
the contents are carried into the 
river Raul through the flood 
water, “The river Raul is about 
80 feet deep down the mound, 
‘There is another site called Mada- 
Dhati to the south of Jampadar, 
‘The area between Jampadar and 
Madabbati is important. If these 
two sites are joined by a straight 
line, it will form a diameter of a 
semicircle formed by the river 
Raul and within this semi-circle is 
situated the old Gath on the high 
‘mounds of earth. "The continuous 
hhigh mounds with their surface 
finds exposed by the food of the 
river and the deep channels clearly 
establish the fact that there had 
been human habitation in these 


1.6 no doubt agit t core: 
late the chronology of habitation 
on then tre sits inthe thse 
OF histor records Toe bck 
Structure provider a certain ink 
Brin of eonplouou tes app, 
imately st" and stones hase 
teen ‘used for erection atthe 
structures ‘The theknes ib howe 
ver comparatively len Beng 
within "fo". They were we 
bunt and prepared "of ‘cley 
Paddy husky mined to ave at 
Gurbiiy. colour and’ ightnee 
xcept Ih the Pot are whee 
repeated clean of the forers 
fs tne made he el ra 
the rest atthe ares beyund the 
Fort "have. been continsouty 
Ploughed by the villagers where 
{hey tow "alles, ules aed 
light paddy. AS a reeitet tn 
operation the sites are exbined‘e 
weather No step has been taken 
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to preserve this valuable site 
which’ may provide some clue 
regarding the past history of the 
place as well as the preshistory of 
Orissa. As regards preparation 
fof bricks with peddy husks, this 
‘was common feature in all the 
Forts of the districts of Bolangir, 
Kalahandi and Sambalpur. Tt is 
suggestive of the fact that paddy 
‘was being produced in abundance 
nthe past. The name of the 
village Dhanghara situated on 
the left side of the river Tel, near 
‘Tosra is suggestive of the fact 

it was a granary of padd 


"The 
basin of the river ‘Tel is fertile 
fand produces bumber paddy erops 
in favourable climatic condition 
Near Dhanghara also one finds 
large size bricks with paddy husks 
Inside, It is however peculiar 


that no lime was used in the con 
stiniction of these Forts and per 
haps the people did not know the 
preparation and use of lime in 
those days 


‘The sites stated above present a 
continous human history dating 
back from the pre-historic days, 
‘The tools of palacolithic period are 
available on the site almost with+ 
fout excavation, One of such has 
‘been found from the narrow water 
channel on the southern side now 
known as Madabhati. ‘The tool 
has been subjected to considerable 
exposure to weather by frequent 
rolling through the water channel 
into the river bed below. ‘The 
shape of the tool conforms to the 
shape pf similar per-historie tools 
found elsewhere. Another stone 
tool was discovered by our 
Research Officer from  Jampadar 
site which resembles the mieroli- 
thie tools of the mesolithie period. 


It is like # minlature axe which 
has also been subjected to heavy 
‘exposure and has considerably 
ecayed, Another interesting type 
of tool made of stone was found 
by our Research Officer from the 
Jampadar site, It has been made 
gular hole in the middle about 
¥" in diameter. These are not only 
‘of an almond shapeable with 
found from the surface of the 
earthen mounds but also from the 
river bed near the mouth of the 
water channels, Many such tools 
hhave been subjected to exposure 
‘and rolling and striking with 
stones and are lying broken from 
‘the middle, Many however are 
found in tact, A wooden or bone= 
shaft used to be inserted into the 
hole and the tool might have been 
used for the purpose of thrashing 
or throwing, 


Some superstition still attach 
to there tools. ‘The villages of 
Bhuyapara who have collected 
these tools believe that the wild 
doves make the holes, They use 
these tools to cure certain disease 
of the mouth of thelr eattle. ‘These 
are hung in the cow sheds by the 
villagers. to evade cattle diseases. 
Colourful stone chips of various 
colours lie in abundance scattered 
in thete sites. ‘They are of slate, 
shining deep black, brickred, cho: 
colate brown, mud brown, yellow 
‘brown, red, pink with black stripes, 
Diuish’ green, dull green, deep 
chocolate, marble white and 
diamond’ white. Some of the 
broken pieces appear like parts of 
finished goods used at that time. 
Some are suggestive of the fact 
that they were in the process of 
preparation of finished goods. A 
Tew of them indicate that they 
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were being neatly and finely 
seraped with some” sharp instru: 
ment. ‘There are also some peb- 
bles either painted with red colour 
oF pink colour whieh does not 
convey any sense, One of the 
broken stone pleces of deep black 
colour which “is highly polished 
Suggests that it might | be the 
miniature form of a ‘Siva Linga’ 


‘The villagers sald that after 
hheavy shower of rains the inside 
contents are visible for collection 
AAs the stones are jumbled up by 
‘intensive ploughing, it will be 
dificult to corelate: them ‘chrono. 
logically with the detinite periods 
of human history. ‘The varieties 
Of stones and tools reveal that the 
Industry did not begin. with the 
historic period. The prehistoric 
‘men also who once inhabited the 
area must have left theit ruing on 
Which subsequent industry 
developed, 


Finds of the early IromAge also 
Were available. They were small 
knives of various sizes, iron arrow 
heads, straight nails and L-shaped 
nails and a peculiar S-type. hook 
fone curve of which is larger than 
the other. Our Research Officer 
could collect them during his 
short stay in the locality. ‘The 
Inst one might have been used as 
4 hook for fishing. A hooka made 
of earth and burnt with a hole to 
fit it with a pipe also was found, 
Stone beads of a large variety, 
size and colour have also been 
ound. ‘These are flat round, ball 
round and a few are of Mrudanga 
(Drum) shape. The villagers said 
that @ decade ago. they were 
found in large number. We alse 
understood from the villagers that 


foreign visitors pay  exhor’itant 
Brices for purchasing the finds 
collected by the villagers. In this 
process whatever are valuable to 
build up a 


to chronologically corelate it with 
any historical antecedents. The 
Fained Fort no doubt provides ‘a 
site rich in finds belonging to the 
historical period. The site Is situa 
ted on massive stone embankment 
fon three sides. Excepting « por. 
Won said to have been excavated 
during the ex-Durbar admini- 
stration there does not appear to 
be any damage to have been caused 
to the “main Fort area, On the 
Surface we find large number of 
lass bends of variety of shapes 
and colours with fine holes which 
suggests that a string used to be 
inserted for wearing on the body 
of the tribals and they are ati 
fond of them, Parts of broken 
potteries with various motifs are 
found which indicate that potters 
lused to live in the locality. Attem. 
is have been made to trace out 
arly stone age sites in the districts 
‘of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Dhenka, 
‘nal, Sundargarh, Puri,” Ganjam 
fand one place in Sambalpur but 
Fo attempt appears to have been 
made to trace them out in most 
{important distriets like Kalabandi 
and Bolangir. While we visited 
this area, we came to know that a 
villager “had Kept two articles 
found in the Fort and these were 
seized by the Collector. One 
appears to be a beautiful frame 
of a mirror, with “a. handle and 
another foot-wear shaped stone 
‘with some carvings. “On two sides 
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fof the latter, there appears to be 
fomething like to stands one 
Draken, to support it while placing. 
it in a slanting position, Another 
find of religious importance are 
‘stone sitting platforms af one foot 
hight with four legs. Wooden foot- 
‘wear shaped stones are also found 
Sich stone is considered as very 
aaered by the local Kondhs as it is 
‘used by the Kondh Priest to sit on 
Ht on the eve of the “Patkhanda 
Puja’. 

‘There is the seat of a shrine on 
‘mound. At this place some 
fanimale are sacrificed during the 
month of Pauss (DecembersJant- 
‘ary). On other occasions some one 
ray sacrifice a goat ot a fowl for 
the fulfilment of one’s wishes. 
Here also one slab of stone resem- 
bling the wooden foot-wear is seen. 
Something has been inscribed on 
it which cannot be deciphered. 
‘They might be some script or 
some ornamental carvings to 
represent certain Deity. The Deity 
4s called Pattakhanda. ‘The cult 
ff sacrifice of animals before a 
Deity is of tribal origin which was 
‘adopted by the Aryans, Sacrifice 
‘of human beings or animale is 
connected with the fertility cult. 
‘The warm blood Is presumed to 
imbibe potency and vigour and in 
tuum could give longer life, better 
crop and vietory in war, tn such 
‘old Fort of a Hindu Chief we 
frenerally find the Deity represen- 
fed by a carved image of the War 
Goddess, In such Forts of the 
tribals, the Deity. ig usually 
represented by a slab of stone 
Special worships used to be 
performed by the Chiet by sacrl- 
ficing large number of | buffaloes, 
oats and even human beings on 
‘the occasion of War. 


‘A\ passing reference may be 
made to Maraguda Fort in Khaviar 
in the district of Kalahandi to 
suggest that all these Fort sites 
fare the repository of materials of 
the preshistoric days where 
materials of historic days ag well 
tay prehistoric days are found. to 
prove that {rom the earliest time 
there used to be eontinuous human, 
habitation. ‘This in situated at a 
distance of some 18 miles from 
Nuapara within bamboo forests 
fand. high hills, Materials are 
found on an extensive area, but 
they are being regularly removed 
to Madhya Pradesh. There is a 
big sited up tank of an area of 120, 
Yo 150 geres, Materials lke un- 
polished images of deities with 
polished images, beautiful carvings 
fan stones, stone implements, ome 
iron handle of sword, one seal 
‘veautifully carved on a piece of 
stone could be collected by us 
‘within a few minutes, Not only 
from its name, but also due to the 
location of a dozen of tribal 
villages in the vicinity, one can 
‘easily form an idea that it was the 
Fort of an Adibas! Chief, Two 
sal! stone Images, one resembling 
the shape of a man with a tail and 
with the shape of a female and 
another elther badly carved image 
fof Lord Budha or of « primitive 
‘man were also obtained. We are 
of the opinion that these old sites 
are full of materials of pre- 
historic ag well as historic age to 
cetablish the development of man 
from savagery and barbarity to 
‘the civilised status of existence. 


From the Fort area, the hills of 
Sikirpat near Dhanpur in the 
Jamilt Grama Panchayat are visi- 
‘ble, ‘There is another shrine on 
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these steep hills which is most 
revered by the tribals of the loce- 
lity. It is believed that the 
shrine possesses great occult 
power. This is the reason for 
Which the tribals of the adjoining 
subdivisions of Boudh and Bally 
guda also worship the Deity 
Nobody is allowed to approach the 
shrine with garments, shoes, 
lumbrella, ete, Anybody violating 
these customs is bound. to suffer. 
At present the Deity of Sikirpat 
is worshipped on the bank of the 
river Raul near village Guna. I 
fs stated that due to the arduous 
nature of hill climbing to reach 
the original seat of the shrine on 
the top of the hill, the Deity 
expressed a desire to be located 
at a convenient place. 

‘Legend goes to show that once 
the Dehuri (Priest) who isa 
Kondh, went up the Sikirpat Hill 
to worship the Deity, but after 
performing the worship, forgot to 
bring back the metal pot in vebieh 
he had carried water. Asking his 
companion to wait till he returned 
from the place of worship with the 
pot, he went up the hill, but to his 
horror and amazement he saw 
some supernatural beings distr 
boating the offerings among them- 
selves. ‘The Dehuri out of fear 
concealed himself behind a bush 
bout he could be detected by the 
supernatural beings He was 
tordered to appear before them 
‘Mustering all courage, the Deduri 
feame out of the hiding place and 
informed them the purpose of his 
returning. The Goddesses excused 
hhim and told him that no one 
should come any more to that place 
climbing the steep hills with saeri- 
ficial animals as it was fraught 
‘with “diMiculties and risk. They 


‘threw the water pot and ordered 
that their new abode woukl be 
the place where the pot would 
fall. The pot fell on the present 
site near Ghuna and there Sikirpat 
4s being worshipped. Whatever 
bbe the veracity of this legend, 1 
appears to be a device to save the 
trouble of climbing the high 
bills 

During the month of Pausa 
(December-January) large number 
of buffalos are sacrificed at) this 
shrine where actually no Deity 
Js enshrined, but some poles have 
been placed, Sometime also in 
‘the month of Asara (July) some 
animals are sacrificed, ‘This 
‘ccasion corresponds to the time 
(of Shri Gundicha festival of Lord 
Jagannath. Due to the . special 
location of this inaccessibie region 
with natural obstacles of rivers 
and rivulets, with dense forests 
fof those days, it wax not unitkely 
that large number of men and 
women were being sacrificed at 
this shrine ag well as at the shrine 
within the Fort till human sacrifice 
was stopped by the Government of . 
the East India Company. ‘The 
Pattakhanda worship within the 
Fort area had no doubt a tribal 
corigin adopted by the Chief -in 
‘olden days. Pattakhandas are wor- 
shipped by the ex-Zamindar of 
Jarasingh which ig not far off. The 
Priost is a Khond and it fg stated 
that he holds three iron images 
of the Hinds Trinity, Brahma 
isn and Siva in his palms while 
he performs the worship, cures 
the importeney of sterile’ couple 
by hig magical treatment and cures 
other diseases of men and women 
by beating them with an fron rod. 
Nevertheless he is besmeared 
with blood of the goats and goats 
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are sacrificed in ig presence in 
large. number at the place of 
worship 

There is definite recorded 
‘evidence that at these shrines 
large number of Meriah (men and 
women) were being sacrificed a 
little more than a century ago. 
Major-General Jobn Cambell, CB. 
who was appointed as Principal 
Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Orissa and later as Political 
Agent laboured hard to suppress 
hhuman sacrifice for 13 years from 
1837 and toured extensively with 
his foree in Goomsur, Boudh, 
Sanakimidi, Soroda, Angul, Jeypur. 
Patna and Kalahandi, ete, and has 
left an interesting account regard- 
ing the suppression of Mariah sacri- 
fice im his book. “A Personal Narra- 
tion of Thirteen Years of Service 
Among the Wild Tribes of 
Kondhisthan” published in 1864. 
He visited Bolangir Patna twice. 
His first visit was in 1850 and he 
‘commenced his operations in the 
area "subordinate to the Tat or 
Vice-Rajah named Laulla Joogry 
Singh”, This was definitely during 
the reign of Maharaja Hirabajra- 
thar Deb of Patna (1848-66) and 
he visited villages under the 
ex-Zamindari Jarasingha and the 
Zamindar was Jograj Singh. This 
ls another place famous for 
Pattakhanda worship where a large 
number of animals are sacrificed 
during the Dashara Pujas’. Hehas 
remarked “the Kondhs of this 
region are far superior to the 
Kondhs of Boudh, Goomsur, Chinna 
Kimedy, better clad, have more 
comforts, use better implements 
and pay Yaxes—a fact which speak 
Volumes for their advancement in 
civilisation We have never, as 
‘yet encountered any hill tri 


‘well under subjection as these 
Patna Khonds” Yet he rescued 
thirty-three Meriahs from the 
villages of this area and fifty-six 
from the neighbouring area which 
1s definitely the Tosra area, Tt 
‘ean be definitely stated that after 
rescuing fifty-six Merihas from 
this region he crossed over to 
Mohangiti and Madanpur-Rampur 
in Kalahandi which adjoin the 
border of Bolangir. The people of 
Madanpur-Rampur frequently come 
to the Tosra market. Tosta is 
‘only a few miles from Mohangiti 


‘As regards the preservation of 
such Fort areas, in case no exea 
‘ton is possible in the near future, 
four respectful suggestion will be 
to raise eashewnut orchards on 
them so that there will be at 
least one watcher to guard the 
area. Cashewnut fetches foreign 
exchange and the plants are not 
eaten by the cattle, They are 
‘grown on such soil condition and 
there is no chance of failure of 
such a scheme. A plantation has 
‘been successfully taken up on the 
Dhauligiei of Asokan Fame by the 
©. D. Department on an area of 58 
acres. The roots do not enter deep 
{nto the earth to make excavation 
in future difficult. We may take 
up such a scheme in this area 
There is ample lift_ irrigation 
facility in he river Raula, We 
hhope to implement this scheme 
‘successfully. These historic sites 
appear to be the places where 
‘here had been successive and 
continuous human habitation from 
the prehistoric days and it is 

‘worthwhile to take up systematic 
and proper excavation which 
might throw = flood of Tight on. 
the dark ages of human existence. 
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SIBA PRASAD ROUT FOLK SONGS OF THE 


JUANG 
The article is based on the data was no doubt. impressed by the 
collected during sixteen months “splendour of the landscape, and 


feld study in the hillJuang the palm-girt flat lands round the 
villages of | Keonjhar with Dr. lovely Malyagiri Mountain", “the 
Charles W. MeDougal, Fellow of red cli of ‘Sunduria, the forest 
Soclat Science Researck Council covered Runjapani and Jharpani 


‘m the year 1960—62 hill", and "the precipitous 
Chandagisi", in Juang area, but 
Late Dr. Verrier Elwin, who was was utterly’ dissatisfied with the 


ometimes the Honorary Anthro- people, He was. s0 discontented 
Pologist 10 the Government of with the Juang Uhat he went to an. 
Orissa, had widely traversed extent to atribute that “The Juang 
among the backward tribal groups are not easy. Tt is almost impos. 


of the State. Elwin’s painstaking sible to get about, ‘The people do 
HNineraries, his lucid descriptions, not want. vistors, ‘They reveal 
tnd his captive photographs have themselves with the utmont 
brought several backward tribes reluetance, ‘There. is no tradition, 
to the forefront so much so, that as in Bastar, of village hospitality.” 
many administrators and high and they "had the disconcerting 


placed persons have associated the habit of turning thelr backs on 
rowth of anthropological studies you just when you were feeling at 
In this country to the efforts of your friendllest” 


Elwin, However, there isa 

alifference between the descriptions During the sixteen months 
‘of Elwin and the scientific approach continuous stay among the hille 
of the professional anthropologists. Juang of Keon{har and subsequent 
‘The latter prefer to avoid sweep- field tripe to Juange of Dhenkanal 
{ng generalisations and study the and Pallahara many conteadieting 
tribes from various angles to reveal data have been collected which 
the imponderabitia of thelr culture. may prove that most of the remarks 
‘Thus there may be wide divergen- of Elwin are superficial and are 
cies between the accounts of Elwin far from truth. Tn many eases his 
and the findings of the professional _deseription of the rites and ritu 

anthropologists, feasts and festivities, and customs 


land practices of the Juang are not 

Notwithstanding brief notes and true to Juang life and culture but 
reference of E. A. Samuels (1856), are applicable to the caste-Hindus, 
B, 7. Dalton (1872), W, W. Hunter A” detail account of all uch 
(187), HH, Risley (1891) and _inconeruities would be out of place 
N. K, Bose (1929), the first exhaus- here, but it can never be doubted 
tive ‘account on the Juang was that the Juang are the most 
Published in “Man In India”. in friendly, docile, and innocent like 
1948, as an outcome of Dr. Elwvin's many other tribes and unlike most 
study of the tribe in 1942. Dr. win tribes the Juang cherish haspitality 
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fas a basic trait of their social- 
Structiire. Dormitory house of the 
‘oys gives shelter to guests and 
relatives visiting | Juang. villages 
Cojgnates of individual families and 
outsiders on their visit to @ 
‘Village are treated as guests of the 
Village and are fed by contribution 
Ynised from the individual famitios 
for from the common atock of 
firains stored in the dormitory to 
feet stich necessities, In the fold 
fof thelr youth organisation, the 
unmarried boys and girls being 
members of the dormitory are 
dllotted specie duvies to entertain 
the guests, the boys chopping fire- 
‘wood, collecting grains, cooking 
food and running errands, and the 
girls fetching water, husking grains, 
Brinding spices and supplying leaf 
ups and plates. ‘The village 
‘women have the custom to welcome 
distinguished guest by washing 
fnig feet with turmeric water and 
Offering a new mat of date-palmm 
feat and some eatables. Such 
“custom still continues to operate 
jn Juang villages of Keonjhar as the 
Sormitory organization which 
definitely puts an edge over Dr. 


Blwin's statement on Juangs 
hhaving ‘no tradition, of 
village hospitality.” 


However, the hazards and 
handicaps which stood on the way 
of Dr Elwin to collect a true 
fiecount of the Juang life and 
foltare may not be ignored, The 
frst appearance of Dr. Elwin 
terrified the Juang of Keonjhar who 
suspected him to be a missionary 
Visiting them with a motive | to 
pread christianity. So the Juang 
Strongly resented to reveal them- 
Selves to him, He could however 
make hig way to Pallahara and 


Dhenkanal_ where the Juang lived 
amidst. "Chasa or Savara” and 
could hardly “see anything that 
could be called Juang life”, More 
ver, Elwin had to depend on. the 
version of his interpreter who 
being an Oriya and not having been 
free from ethnocentrism — might 
have projected his ideas and views 
points on Juangs. ‘The fact that 
iwin’s notey on the Juang were 
supplemented by enquiries made 
by his assistants after Elwin left 
the Juang atea further strengthens 
the view that Elwin had to depend, 
fon second-hand information, As 
f result of all the difficulties 
hharrated above the account of 
Elwin on Juang suffered from gross 
incongruity and misrepresentation 
of facts, 


Regarding the songs and dances 
of the Juang Dr. Elwin has deseri- 
‘bed a number of ballets like deer 
dance, boar dance, elephant danee, 
root dance, bear dance, Koel dance, 
sparrow dane, peacock dance, and 
Vulture dance, ete, and as his 
fccount states—"Bvery dance is 
‘accompanied by its special songs 
fant some of these are very 
beautiful, Those accompanying the 
animal and bird ballet are superior 
to the Ghuimra vongs of Dhenkanal 
Although these are old, they are 
‘sung in a bastard Oriya rather 
than in Juang’ 


1t is necessary in this context. 
to note that the so called animal 
find bird ballets desoribed and 
photographed. by Elwin are origi- 
hal dances of the Bhulnya who 
fare a brethern tribe living close 
to the Juang. As Elwin has based 
his eecount mainly on the Juang 
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‘of Dhenkanal he might have ob- 
served the Juang borrowing such 
ballets from thé Bhuinya, and 
the traits of culture found among 

Juang of Dhenkanal ean never 
represent the traditional culture 
traits of the Juang, 


Dr, Elwin has given @ number 
of songs sung by the Juang in 
those days all of which are Oriya, 
songs before two decades and a 
half, While studying the Jua 
Dr, Elwin could see them wearing 
leat, but he failed to record any of 
their traditional songs composed 
1m Juang dialect, Tt is true that 
ordinarily the Juang sing songs 
in bastard Oriya composed by 
themselves dusing dance and on 
their way to fairs and markets to 
attract the gist friends and on 
their way to see the dancers of, 
‘but during marriage and while 
‘dancing with the bandhu (cognate) 
Birls they sing songs of their own 
language. ‘The men. only sing, 
uring dance, but on other occa 
sions both boys and giels exchange 
their heart through songs, 


‘The presen: article aime at des- 
ceribing Juang songs and analysing 
their sociological importance. On 
the basis of the subject matter the 
songs of the Juang may be class!- 
fied under four main categories 
Some songs are sung by the 
‘mothers to console thelr walling 
babies. Such songs ate called 
rnaale by Jusngs. 


Some songs are meant for 
story-telling. Such songs describe 
the sorrows and sufferings of 
human beings and overcoming 
these by the merey of superna 
tural powers and forces. believed 


to be guiding every walk of human 
life. Such songs are usually sung 
by ‘experienced women on, the 
‘occasion of Tirtia (fist paddy 
sowing) ceremony in a gathering 
with the purpose to sing the glory 
‘of the unseen powers and. there. 
by praying them to shower plenty 
and! prosperity 


Some songs are _ extremeiy 
vulgar and are sung only In dance 
during marriage, In every 
marriage a fun-dance is held. in 
tine grooms village between the 
joking relations, ‘Those who are 
Felated to euch other as brothers 
father’s father and son's aon (all 
own or classifeatory) “play on, 
Changu (the large circular tambo: 
Urine) “and the women who are 
related to them as thelr brother's 
(both younger and elder) —wite, 
father’s father's wie and son's son's 
Wife join in the dance, A lot of fun, 
's displayed between the men's 
land the women’s parties and the 
men sing the vulgar songs to 
tease the women. 


Sonus of the above categories 
are relatively few in number, but 
‘most of the Juang songs’ are 
changu songs sung mostly by the 
tnmarried boys while dancing 
with thelr bandh (marrying 
spouse) girls on the latter's dancing, 
visit to their village. Some. such 
songs may be ballads depicting 
love tragedies, the daily routine 
‘of work and the scenes of village 
life, ete. The song “Ku ku to 
semelan’” is the most popular song 
telling about the heartfelt love 
between the lover and the beloved 
going to the heart of a jungle in 
search of asoka flawer, put +o 
death by the evil spirit dwelling 
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fon the tree and in the Tong run 
getting back their life by Rust and 
Rusiant (defied tribal hero and 
his wife) for the sake of their true 
love, The song starts with a couplet 
of prayer to the Bhima and 
‘Badama, the changu deities regular 
ting the life of the youths of the 
ormitory.A translation of the song 
‘may reveal the poetic faculty of 
the composer. In which the lover 
land the beloved are supposed to 
express their heart to each other, 
‘The girl Is eager to adorne herself 
with the aioka flower whieh 
blossoms in a remote part of the 
jungle and begs her lover to 0 
land pluck the flower. The boy 
replies that before starting on 
journey the girl should take 
permission from her twelve 
brothers and the sisters-in-law. 
‘The xirl says that she has taken 
their permission and now they 
should move. ‘The boy then asks 
the beloved to arrange twelve 
bundles of food for the twelve 
‘days’ journey and the girl informs 
‘that the same has been prepared 
‘Then the irl asks the boy to go 
head s0 that she may. follow 
him by looking at his turban and 
the Join of his cloth, but the boy 
wants the girl to lead the path 
so that he would follow by admix 
ing the exquisite bamboo comb 
fixed on her bunn and by admir- 
Ing her dazzling anklets. “They 
then reach their destination and 
the girl helps the boy to climb 
fn the asoka tree. "The boy plucks 
Dbunches of flower and asks the 
girl to decorate her buns, When 
the boy gets down the girl re- 
quests him to lift the basketful 
of flower to her head so that they 
‘may return back soon, but the 
boy feels sick and likes to rest a 


while. He lies down keeping her 
hhead on the lap of his sweet heart 
snd the latter sings a song to 
‘entertain him. He then falls into 
ep slumber till the golden rays 
ff the setting sun fall on the 
mountain peaks of the Malyagirs 
The girl notices a flock of golden 
vultures on the  Malyagie! and 
tries to awake her lover, But 
alas! “He has been dead. The 
ark breaks down to tears walling 
that the spirit dwelling on the 
asoka tree brought her lover to 
death and that she had no body 
fn earth to look after her. She 
then contemplets that she could 
not return to the village alone 
lest the parents of the boy and 
the villagers may chide her and 
decides to sucrifice her life in the 
memory of her love for the boy, 
She brings out the waist chain ot 


the boy, her earrings, and Keeps 
those aside, She throws the body 
of her lover to a ravine and 


Jumps herself down and dies. A 
crow carries the waistchain and 
the eatrings and drops those down 
4n the village which ate identified 
to be their belongings by their 
parents. They mourn for their 
‘children and perform usual death 
hntes by slaughtering goats and 
ving funeral feast to. the 
villagers, 


‘The plot then takes new turn, 
Inthe forest where the couple 
bass away, lived Rusi and Rusiant, 
‘They roast the roots and tubers 
collected by them and divide 
Into to shares, but every time 
they distribute four equal shares 
femmerge. This surprises the 
couple who, by divination come 
fo know about the tragic end of 
the innocent lovers. ‘They, take 


pity on them and generate new 
life to them. "The lover and 
beloved then prodeed to their own, 
lage, Seeing them alive the 
hheart of their parents i filled with 
joy. ‘They plaster their house, 
arrange new mat and grind tur 
meric to greet and bless their 
children, On thelr asvival in the 
village they marry and lend. a 
happy fe 


‘The above song not only fulfils 
the purpose of story-telling, but its 
composition also exhibits.” superb 
octic skill of the composer. 
Another song may also be narrated 
Which depicts vividly the impor- 
tant elements of the Juang social 
life relating to the association of 
the unmarried boys and girly of 
the dormitory. The song and its 
English rendering are stated az 
follows :— 


4, Sisiri dak da talae to bangn 
sisiti dak 43 alte, 


‘There is fre in dew drops, firein 
dow arops, 


2, Lilie jale jlo atama labdeme 
amd labdeme, 


‘Asthe fro burns the heart 
‘bums, the heart burs, 


3, Sitare akite rangatetkate 


tae aron dak 
Piached by extreme cold, the 
ils siting near the fe, 
4. Gitointe mimonke changuinte 
4 ‘mimunke, 


Ile aren dakasere, 
She does not appresiat 


| ong and chang, 


So she i sitting near the fre, 
+ a 


fee 
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$ Bejerang —murtmuin — Katiatak 
mutmain 


tlung gatang megiy megny: 
you may carry a bunch of 
tobacco and dried 
‘me lo the path 
ste 


6, Hingte midiyanealakate mune 
Jatimde ra bumudin 
Don't give ths tobacco and the 
dried leaves on my palm ts my 
ouch my defile your status. 


7. Kakamki chai bhai bakamki 
i bai 


‘engtesugel blangkein, 
Ham very much afraid of your 
Four elder brothers 
And two youngee brothers, 


8. Jai mung ja mogte 


4 imam joing, 
Do not worry if you ato defiled, 
by my touch 
1 shall purity you. 


9, Bhuni rasananda chhanda. to 
Dingari, 


au Knit. Jenga 


‘The song is concluded (1) Looked 
atthe back-side of the house, 


I. Dacia dakasere Kika 
dakasere 


B AbiBasi 


Dijering dindingte betang. superior caste and status and. the 
lover's dread for his beloved's 
ai cas her father’s younger family members, ete, are described 
‘brother and her elder brother vividly in subsequent stanzas. 
fare sitting, the gil is afraid 
of giving me the gift of & The pootie genius of | the 
tobacco. ‘composer in depicting the love of 
the singer through a simili can be 
‘Analysis of the song reveals the well imagined from the second 
following = Tine of the song. The delicate dew 
drops of the winter represent the 
1. t gives a true and vivid des tender heart of the singer and the 


cription of a vintry night high- fire symbolizes his love for the 
Tighted. by chang dance, ‘The sweet heart, and as the fire blazes 
dew drops make the weather chilly. near the plaza love and passion 
fee inset neat the plaza encirel- borne in the heart of the singer 
ng which rest and relax some of also sparks into flames. 

the girls, while others would be 

arcing, The Bre not only keeps 
the dancers warm, but is used for 
heating ehangu and for providing 
illumination to the audience. (lines 
4, 2 Sof the song), 


Other songs aim at teasing the 
girls, expressing the love of the 
Singers for the girls, their heart- 
felt gratitude for the girl's kind 
visit to their villages, the grief and 
Sorrow of the parting day, and the 
ke. 
2. The song brings out the 

salient features of Juang youth Conclusion —The canvas of, 
Stganization and the dealings tribal culture is changing fast 
Between the bandhu boys and under modern circumstances. 
fil If the girls make delay to Rapid growth of indusrialization, 
seine forward for dance, itisetsto- spread of Christianity, increasing 
cary for the boys to tease themon culture—contact with the out 


The gretention that the ails might ders, ete, have brought sticking 
at be apprectating their songs for changes in the Tife and culture 
Which they avoid to dance and of the tribals. Being swept 


Thereby while away the time by away by the undercurrents 
sitting near the fire. By making of the mordern culture, the 


this fact publie and to attract the tribals have not only acquired many 
itis for dance the singer, therefore, new values and norms to cope with 
wivken the girl conscious of this the changing pattern of the society, 
fact in stanza 4 but have Tost many fine traits of 


their traditional culture. Theie 
Likewise, presentation of tobacco dormitory life and the associated 

b ‘and dried leaves to the boys by youth organisation have been 
the bandhv girls in secluded places, affected most, as a result of which 

the fun of the boys and. girls the dormitory organization has 

\ TRéiuuting themselves” as persons either been abolished or has Tost 
\ Sf very low easte and addressing its importance in the society. 
The others to be the members of Today, we no more find youth 
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dormitory among such major tribes 
like the Kondh, Koya, Gadaba, 
Saora, Santal, “Oraon, Munda, 
Paraja, ete. The* Ghotul of the 
Gond, Guiora of the Munda, 
Dhumkuria of the Orson, and 
Dhangri and Dhangar Basa of the 
Kondh have long since been 
abolished, Among some such teibes 
like the Bonda and the Dideyi, the 
dormitory organisation exists In a 
rudimentary form. Among the 
Bhwrayas, the Mandaghar organisa 
tion still continues to have its hold 
in Keonjhar, ig on the decaying 
phase in Koiva area of Sundergarh, 
land has long since been abolished 
in the district of Mayurbhan 


With the breakdown of the 
dormitory organisation, the tradi- 
‘ional songs and dances of many 
tribes have also suffered decay. 
The accultured tribals have 
developed hatred and scom for 
their traditional song and dance 
and in many societies the folk dance 
hhas lost its glamour 


Out of the 62 Scheduled Tribes 
of Orissa, the hill Juang only have 
retained their dormitory organisa 
tion, least affected by the modern 
‘changes, The institution has been 
stiven a good-by among the plains 
dwelling, Juang of Dhenkanal, but 


it continues to flourish in 
Keonjhan The Juang of 
Xeonjhar have retained their songs 
and dances, bot by adopting Oriya 
songs during dance they. fave 
sleady’gone'a step forward to be 
the victims "of "the "changing 
circumstance of the day. The 
Suing songs of high  poctle value 
are gradually slipping away from 
the “memory of the natives, and 
unles these ate revived 2 precious 
folk music of a primitive tribe 
say “cease to exist ater x fo" 
years Tis now necessary to create 
ew geal and interest in the mind 
of the Juang to. keep. up. theit 
traditional songs, The Community 
Development Programme. may 
encourage the faible throagh 
Propaganda to valve. their tradi 
onal songs, Instead of spending 
sroney in providing modern musical 
instruments for promoting the 
recreational habits ‘of the Juang, 
the social Eduention Organiser may 
take interest to record Juang songs 
find. play” those on’ in. Juang 
Villages ‘This may encourage and 
ftract the Juang to. value their 
traditional song. "Occasional 
rewards avearded to the Juang 
composers may also encourage and 
generate new zeal in them 10 
fompose more songs in their own 
diateet. 
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‘The iribal community mentioned 
fn this paper is the Saoras of 
Gunpur Agency in the district of 
Koraput. This is one of the 
important tribes of the State. It 
‘constitutes the second largest 
tribal population, frst being the 
Khonds. The Saoras here are 
known as Lanjia Saora on account 
of the manner of putting on the 
Join cloth with an end hanging at 
the back like a tail (lanja). The 
hill ranges of eastern ghat, on 
which Saoras live, are extended 
up to Ganjam district. In Gunpar 
area Pottasingi is an important 
place. The Headquarters of 2 
Panchayat is located here. 


‘The present paper is based on a 
study in the village Rijintal about 
2 km. from Pottasingi. While 
discussing the food habits of the 
‘Saoras an attempt has also been 
made to analyse type of food 
reparation and nutritional value 


Food is the hub of primitive life 
Like other jungle tribes Saoras 
are also traditional food gatherers 
and hunters. Food quest is the 
propelling force behind eultivation, 
collection of forest produce and 
‘hunting. Saoras have to arrange 
feasts for counter-acting any 
‘breach of tribal law. Offerings are 
made to Gods to seek their bless- 
ings. The daily time-table and 
routine revolve around the axis of 
food. Many of the rituals and 
ceremonies have food quest and 
‘harvesting as their basis. Pood is 
the means to satisfy not only 
hhunger but it has a social signift- 
ccance 00. ‘The Saaras attach great 
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Importance to the production and 
‘the gathering of food ag one ofthe 
‘main links” of “social cohesion 
within the village community. 
They assist one another in the 
production or acquisition of food, 
In everday life there ino social 
‘eroupings. Food is consumed by 
the family, Atfeast and ceremonte 
however, all “households of a 
village join in a common me 
‘Thus, the communal feast i the 
symbol of group solidarity 


‘A Saora takes ‘Peja’ (Gruel of 
Jana, Ghantia, Kangu, Kosala) in 
the morning and goes to the forest 
for to the field If there is more 
work on “Bagada’ thus his wife 
‘supplies him with the lunch there 
at “Bagada’, otherwise the Saora 
comes back home by 1 Pat, of s0 
‘and again takes Peja (Occasionally, 
Sooras take rice, especially during 
harvest). In the afternoon he 
oes some minor work, takes his 
dinner ‘Peja’ or rice A’Saora does 
ot get curry with every meal, Salt 
land chilly are his prime side dish 
However, the Saora has a taste for 
the curry and whenever possible 
takes curry with his meal. Some- 
times it $o happens that all the 
members are required in the field 
for work. At that time food is 
‘cooked in the feld and eaten by 
all the members of the family, 
When the meal is cooked in the 
field, all the members of the family 
dine together. Sometimes Saoras 
0 to the distant land for eultiva- 
tion. ‘There they cook and eat 
together. ‘The pot of gruel (Peja 
or rice) is Kept in the centre and 
all the members squat themselves 
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‘around with Sal leaves in their 
hhands. Then one after another 
takes ‘Peja’ from the common pot 
fand pour it into their leaf plate 
Selfservice is practised at ‘Bayada’ 
However, in the house when Saora 
takes his meal, the youngest lady 
serves the food. But there is no 
hhard and fast rule for this type of 
serving. Sometimes first or second 
wife also serves Aman feeling 
‘hungry goes to the place of hearth 
‘where the cooked food is kept and 
serves himself. Water is taken 
after the meal with the help of the 
‘gourd spoon (Danki) and the hand 
‘and mouth washed with water. 


When some member of the 
family. is absent, other members 
of the fami 

ing his a 
returns, he finishes his meal and 
cleang the utensil and goes to the 
bed, if it is night, without distur- 
bing other members of the family. 


Food occupies very important 
plance in the life of Saora, From 
dawn to dusk they are enga- 


* wed in procuring food. They either 


io to the forest to collect roots and 
tubers or engage themselves for 


the most part in the most un- 
‘economic kind of cultivation, Le. 
“Bagada’. They give food a3 gitt 
to God to receive his blessing as 
‘men are cured by satisfying 
with sacrifices, Thus, food over- 
shadows the complex of the Saoras 
lite. 


Food in a simple society is not 
only @ means to satisfy hunger but 
also one of the cohesive forces in 
the community. The more the 
conditions for getting the food are 
inhospitable, the more will be the 
communal interest in food. Of 
‘course, among the Saoras, we do 
‘not find such intensive communal 
Sctivity for food production. Where 
gathering is the only kind of procu- 
ing food, we find intensive 
‘communal’ activity. Even now 
‘also among the Saoras whenever 
they go to collect roots and tubers 
fn the forest they go. in groups. 
Food production hat indeed a 
social significance, for it is ane of 
the life giving forces of the society 
‘The quest for food is the motive 
force behind cultivation, collection 
‘of roots and tubers and hunting 
Whatever Saora collects or pro- 
duces, ‘he trier to make it. more 
tasteful and delicious. So he 
prepares different items for his dish. 


Preparation of Food 
[Every individual Saora family prepares the following items for meal :— 
Name of the food Preparation 
Rice Fither of rice, Jana or Ganga 
Jou Either of Mandia or Salop 
Peja + Fither of Jans Ghantia, Kengu of Kosala 


Boiled food of Kandula, Shudanga of Bargudi 
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cur Vegetables—Pumpkin (Botialy), gourd, saru, beam 
“_ 
Meat curry <+ Meat cither of buffalo (Pod), Pig (Kambu), 


owl, Goat, Birds, "Snakes, "Hare, Peacock, 
Bear, Tiger.” Deer, Kutura. 


Fish curry ce Dry fish curry and dry meat curry 4 


[Now we will see how the dishes of diferent types are prepared 


Rice 


Saoras use earthen pot for cook- 
ing, First water is kept in an 
‘earthen pot over burning hearth 
gets boiled the 


putting into the pot When the 
Hee gets boiled the water is taken 
‘out and the rice is ready for serv~ 
ing. Somelmes they add vegeta- 
bles with the rice. Jana rice is 
to prepared in the similar 
fashion, 


Salop Jau 


First of all Jana, Ganga or 
Ghantia rice is boiled. When the 
lee Js boiled enough, Salop solu 
tion, after being stained is added 
to the boiled rice and again heated 
‘moderately. Heating more, after 
adding the salop, spoils the taste 
ff the Jau. Required quantity of 
‘alt is added before the pot is 
‘taken out of the hearth. 


Mandia Jau 


‘Mandia is first powdered. Then 
‘the water ig heated in an earthen 
pot. When the water gets boiled 
the mandia powder ig mixed with 
‘water and a thin paste is made 
and added to the boiled water and 
stired at regular intervals. Then 


required quantity of salt is added, + 
‘When the mixture gets cooked, the 
pot is taken out of the hearth and 
featen when cooled down. P 


Jana Rice 


‘As in the case af rice, water is 
boiled first and when water gets 
boiled, the Jana rice is pat into 
st without washing. When the 
rice is boiled properly, the pot is 
taken out of the hearth. In this 
cease it will be interesting to note 
that unlike rice the water is not 
taken out of Jana rice. But in 
‘some cases the rice water is also 
taken out. It depends on the 
taste of the individual 


Peja 


Peja is the staple diet for Saora 
As are the people, so is. their 
diet—very simple way of prepar- 
ing. For preparing Peja, first some 
water is taken in a pot and heated 
‘on a burning hearth. When water 
teaches little below the boiling 
pint, some Ghantia, Kangu. Kosla 
for Jana is put in the pot, The 
‘mixture is stired and, when cook- 
ced well. is taken out of the hearth. 
No salt is added. The important 
factor in this case to note is that 
‘more than one variety of food crop 
Is being mixed and cooked. 
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Pumpkin and Gourd Curry— 


Pumpkin and gourd are cut to 
small pieces first and then boiled. 
When the pumkin gets boiled. 
required quantity of salt and 
chilly are added. To make the 
dish more palatable, sometime 
fnion is added. if available. Some 
Kandula or Shudung ig also mixed 
with the pumkin curry, 


Dry Pish curry— 


Dry fish is put in turmeric water 
‘and then is boiled. After boiling 
salt and chilly are added. In order 
to increase the taste of curry, litte 
tamarind is added. with whi 
imukes the curry little acidic and 
thereby palatable. 


Fish curry 


‘The fish, if big, is cut into pieces 
Seales or ‘gills are not taken out 
Firs water is boiled. When water 
‘gets boiled the small pieces of fish 
fre put in the boiling water 
Required quantity of salt, chilly 
fand turmeric are put into the 
curry. Saoras do not favour the 
idea of frying the fish before 
making curry. They belive that if 
the fish is fried, the fish will get 
mixed with the soup —(Golijiba) 
Sometimes pumkin, gourd or any 
ler vegetables. are also added to 
the fsh curry. 


Preparation of meat curry— 


‘Meat is first cut into small pieces 
and kept in a pot and after adding 
little water is boiled over the 
hhearth. When the meat is boiled. 
required quantity of salt, chilly 


the soup with the rice, while eat- 
ing. When there ig meat or fish 
in Saora huose, he generally pre= 
pares rice, as rice fss well to meat 
for fish curry. Meat is prepared 
bby men and tg cooked by women, 


‘Among the various items, Saoras 
take only few items like ‘Peja’ and 
ice which remain constant 
throughout the year whereas the 
other items are seasonal, So far 
the curry is concerned, salt and 
chilly remain throughout the year 
with Saoras, Other dishes "are 
‘seasonal and occasional, when rice 
fall short of their requirement 
they either borrow or substitute 
rice sith some other crop that Is 
available with them, Sometimes 
they resort to those items which 
are gathered from the forest, Le. 
‘various kinds of roots and tubers. 
fruits, nuts and leaves. The 
powder of Sagu sced is most 
important item in this category. 


‘The economic life so far concer- 
red with the production and con- 
‘sumption of foods at most places 
‘work on religious sanctions. Before 
using the mew crops like Kandula, 
Jana or mango, they first propi- 
tiate the deity concerned and then 
only they eat the particular erop. 
As for example, before gathering 
raw mangoes from the trees in the 
forest they propitiate a delty with 
{2 pig or fowl and then start gather- 
ing. This shows how the food 
producing and consuming aspects 
‘of Saora are strictly tinctured with 
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seligious fervour and strong rell- 
{lous bias over the producing 
‘and consuming aspects. This. 
isan indication of the 
exertion of minimum human 
ingenuity, Saoray do the avail 
ble food sparingly and keep suffir 
cient for the day to come. They 
tay to exhaust thote food stufts 
‘which will be spoiled if they are 
kept for the day to come, They 
try to do their best not to waste 
the cooked stuff. But unfortuna- 
‘ely, they are ignorant of food 
preservation. The only way known 
to Saora ig to keep a lead or any 
other covering over the cooked 
food. Saoras preserve uncooked 
food stuff for a long time. Th 
category generally includes dry 
meat and valia nut. When the 
‘meat is avallable more than what 
Saora family consumes, then they 
ary some portion. ‘The meat, 
shen completely dried, fs stored 
for future use. During rainy sea- 
son the Saoras use the dry’ meat 
as their food. 


Iti found that the communtiy 
‘of Saoras donot entall responsi- 
Dility in supplying food to its 
members. It is the responsiblity 
‘of the family a the primary social 
unit, When the family is charged 
with the responsibility of securing 
{ts own food, St opens competition 
between different families in. the 
community. Under the above 
circumstances, the status of a 
Saora family is always determined 
Jn accordance with the food they 
‘consume. 
Daily Food and its value among 
Saoras— 

After discussing the food types, 
tet us see the daily food habit and 
Mts value among Saoras 


‘To Saoras, Kandula and Mandia 
fare supposed to have nutritious 
food values. Rice and Jana come 
next. Rice is no doubt a favourite 
food of Saora but they do not get 
it in plenty. ‘They like most to 
take rice with curry. According. 
to Sora, Ghantia and Ganga are 
fenergy giving food stuff. Saoras 
fare aware of the food. values of 
mill and ghee, but they rarely 
take these, 

Food value is always judged by 
the ‘time, a particular food. takes 
to get digested. The food That gets 
digested earlier is believed to have 
less food values by the Seoras. For 
Instance, Kangu and Kosala are 
believed to have lets food value as 
it is digested earlier 


Sometimes food value is const- 
dered in aocordance with its 
availability. When there is dearth 
fof food supply, Saoras accept the 
‘unwanted foods. During the food 
searcity the roots and tubers are 
valued much, Although the 
Saoras like to take meat still they 
do. not consider that it has food 
values. ‘The reasons for this are 
given in many ways. One of the 
Feasons is thatthe meat comes 
from the old and weak 
buffaloes. Moreover, the meat 
is not tasteful atthe 
buffaloes do not get sulficione 
fodder. “Saorax value porke more 
than buffalo meat beeause 
While cooking pork some oll comes 
‘out of it whereas no oll comes out 
from the buffalo meat, Pleasure 
land change of diet induces Saoras 
to take meat, The other impor- 
‘ant reason of taking meat iy that 
It is offered to God and they must 
eat the orts of God. The same 
Delief is found with other animals 


er 5 
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Ike goat, cow and chicken. Fish 
hhas no food value although they 
Tike to eat it. Tt,is due to limited 
supply and availablity, 


Fish, while cooking in the teibal 
tradivional pattern, gets mixed up 
with the soup. Although it has 
no food value, still they eat it 
whenever available, 


Saoras use Salop (wine) as 
their food and drink. ‘They con: 
sider that the salop has much food 
Value, Salop ig taken every day, 
Hf available. Te ig a habit” with 
Saoras, good or bad to visit the 
Salop plant thrice in a day. Once 
early in the morning, afternoon 
‘and in the evening. Salop Is 
always welcomed because it brings 
stimulation, Sometimes: they take 
Maus, if available. Fow! has 
little food values to Saoras. ‘They 
believe that they take fowl only 
because it is sacrificed to God, On. 
questioning itp food values, it was 
eplied that fowls are bitds and 


they eat only rubbish and insects. 
So they do not lke it. fa this 
village’ every -house-hold keeps 
some chickens but they neverstake 
iis meat unless it is sacrificed to 
God. Saoras do not take exgs 
Only the eggs are used for hatch- 
ing, even they do not sell the eges. 


In addition to the above men- 
toned food, also Saoras take a 
variety of root and leaves from 
the jungle. ‘They like mango and 
Jack-fruit most, Also they take 
‘orange and date, In this area 
Saoras produce plenty of oranges 
but they do not take it a it in 
sold. 


Out of the above mentioned 
foods, Suoras generally take ‘Peja’ 
fand rice regularly, But they like 
curry if itis available, During 
summer they take mandia Jau, 
Salop remains constant for the 
Whole year, ag food and drink and 
it plays an important role in the 
food habit of Saoras, 
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I the present paper wish to 
continue discussion on another 
‘dimension of tribal development— 
training of workers for tribal 
development. Readers of Adibasi 
will recall my two previous papers 
titled (i) Modernity : The Nexus 
‘of Tribal Development, and (ti) 
Tndieators of Tribal Development, 
‘The other day, as T lectured to a 
srroup of teachers, youth lenders 
land women workers in an interior 
tribal development block, discon 
nected memories of numerous such 
feamps in tribal and non-tribal areas 
flashed across my mind. T wondered 
‘what have been the changes in the 
channels of communication and the 
quantum of total world knowledge 
reaching these isolated areas during 
the past decade—a decade which 
singles out as unique in the history 
Sf rural and tribal development 
jn India, In the wake of this fa 

fare of what we may call the 
‘development era’ there has been 
little breathing time either for 
retrospeetion and introspection or 
for knowledgeable projection for 
the future, There has been a 
marked tendency amongst us to 
fenlarge successes and quickly find 
the culprit for failures, Rarely, 
do these processes of evaluation 
‘contain enough focus on the human 
material responsible for the 
brightness and shadows both of 
‘which can be usefully employed ax 
teachers. The problem of analy- 
sing human roles leading to more 
purposeful training of tribal devel- 
opment workers can easily be 
brushed aside by repeating the 
obsolete Yune—"structures of 
ffovernmental working are too 
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ieguntic and perfectly streamtined 
Teaving little scope for under 
standing the humans”, who, though 
Insignifieant in themselves, become 
crucial king-pins of the machine, 
Had our developmental organisa 
tion acqulted the modern slant 
towards impersonal systems, as we 
find today in the affluent context 
fof the west, It would have been 
extremely easy to pick up crisp 
tnd chiselled American methods, 
expose our workers to these and 
await computerised results, As 
‘write this, T have the background 
ff going through (rather iniimate- 
ly) all the glamorous, foreign books 
and brochures which bring out in 
fine print a whole generation of 
information on extension eduea- 
tion, community development and 
the entire ambit of development 
tof backward peoples of the world 
Thave consumed all this, discussed 
with and communicated to innu- 
merable workers and tried it in 
action, 


Nevertheless, I must confess that 
my years of ‘experience in. the 
‘world of community development 
have not been able to offer answers 
to many intricate situations, which, 
though easily discernable and 
understood in theory, — baffle 
the fleld worker beyond imaginay 
tion, For tribal community deve- 
lopment as for similar programmes 
in non-tribal rural India, T consider 
the following aspects of training 
and personnel management worth 
discussion. When T write this, T 
neither claim a blue-print ready 
for action nor have T consumed all 
knowledge on the subject, ‘The 
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succeeding discussion draws 
heavily upon my experience in the 
fleld of community development 
‘raining 


Early Vears 


There was a time, immediately 
at the begining of postindepen- 
dence years, when community 
development programmer fscing- 
ted oor loaders athe best el -elp 
democratic approach towards rural 
eeonstruction. Amidst the giety 
Of inauguration apeeches and. the 
{nant novelty of this programme, 
parts of India were sptted with 
amminity projects, “The workers 
were carefully choosen and a good 
many of them have ive through 
the fog and mist yearp of what T 
fm tempted to calle rise and 
fal of community development Sn 
Thai”. Today, if you tale to these 
stalwarts, they hawe thet cwn 
Hory to tell—a story which ts ful 
ft praine for the bygone days but 
Tack analytical discuasion on the 
factors which have been respon: 
Aible for'a rather unhappy ending 
of this programme,” ‘The Tnurels 
won during the early "years did 
Carry the progeamme Yor. many 
Sears tl here appeared imme 
fable lacunae which ultimately 
Stretched afar” enveloping the 
entite country and burying. what 
noe was proclaimed ax pro: 
frame of man talvation 


‘The Human Material 


My readers may not agree but 
Tam wont to conclude that the 
Governmental sponsored _commii- 
nity development programme has 
positively neglected the human 
component that was suppesed to 


' 


be the prime mover. By negleet, 
T clarify that there have been 
‘major shortcomings in the recruit- 
‘meni, training, management, and 
evaluation of governmental 
community development  person- 
nel, Although, I wish to devote 
this paper primarily to training 
for tribal development, what I say 
‘may also be applicable to non- 
tribal aress, but the focus would 
bbe on tribal development workers, 
‘The proper shaping of the human 
‘material involved as directory of 
change in a programme like this 
may presently appear insignificant 
with low national priority, but 
fonce the history of post-inde- 
pendence tribal development in 
India is to be written, many of us 
‘may not be spared for the Jack of 
foresight. ‘This lack of foresight, 
Tam sure, will not be attributed 
to any lack of enthusiasm or 
sincerity on our part. ‘The charge 
levelled, will be, T believe, that in 
fn age of high technical compe- 
tence even in the fields of social 
‘administration, how was it possible 
for us to ignore the use of 
these expertise. Why and how 
did we remain tunedin to 
certain obsolete cotes of govern- 
mental functioning when the need 
fof the hour was to earve out a 
evelopment oriented code of 
‘administration, through which, 
‘human potential and energy could 
be utilised to the maximum limits, 


Recruitment 


‘The word appears simple and 
‘most of us erroneously believe 
‘that some of our top level recruit 
ment systems are the best that 
‘world ean offer. We little realise 
that majority of our governmental 
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recruitment methods are as_-—-much in other parts of the world. 
‘Obsolete as would a bullock cart Although, the quality of the total 
fappear in comparision to high performance of a worker in any 
Speed jet travel. While I write field depends upon factors which 
this, T'do not advocate Blind fold- interplay around him after he is 
fed adoption of modern American recruited for a particular job, it 
fecruitment systems but T do wish has, today, become possible to 50 
fo emphasise the need of selecting rationalise recruitment procedures 
fonly those a3 tribal development ag to ensure maximum out put in 
Workers who have the necessary terms of job proficiency and the 
competence. Ido not agree that total performance of a worker. 
tither these workers should neces- Unfortunately, our governmental 
Suarily be tribals themselves or do recruitment procedures are 00 
Tthink that any special attitudes outmoded and remind us of the 
congenial towards tribals) amon- previous centuries, A recruit 
fit tribal workers make them ment method which Was consi- 
fany better. Surely, if T were dered suitable, say in 1920, still 
to” advise, a good community holds good in majority of selec- 
evelopment worker of 1 non- tions for governmental positions, 
tribal area is necessarily a good The imbalance, therefore, is. 
tribal development worker also, obvious. Job requirements in the 
T do not think that the ideal per pre-independent India were totally 
sonality attributes of community different from what they are today 
Aeyolopment workers in tribal in the wake of increased pressure 
‘areas need “to be basically of development and planning 
different from those who work in roles. Whereas, prior to indepen- 
honetribal rural area. This dence we required a machinery 
thinking emerges from my firm which could just maintain the 

belief that the economic develop- smooth functioning of the govern 

ment of any society must always ment, today's planning and * 
be preceded by education towards development activities eal! for 
modernity. And for such an dynamic ‘push-forward’ _perfor~ 
‘education to be imparted to the mance and every government wo 
tribals we need a worker who ker has to look ahead instead of 
possesses those traits (which 1 doing routine jobs. In the above 
‘will discuss) as would make him a context, the recruitment proce 
{good development worker. Gene- dures of tribal development wor- 
Tally, while recruiting tribal ers acquire a new dimension. T 
evelopment workers it is ensured do not propose to discuss here any 
that a8 far as possible, they should new plan for reorganising the 
themselves be tribals, know tribal recruitment procedures for that 
Janguage. customs and traditions. would be the area of those who 
Thelieve that these accomplish- ate competent to take policy dec'- 
‘ments are more of an ornamental sions. I merely wish to indicate 
nature and add little to the perfor- 2 few ingredients of recruitment 
Imance of the worker. Researches which could be adopted with 
fon recruitment procedures and advantage. T consider those tribal 
personnel training have advanced development workers a3 most 
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‘consequential who work at the 
{grass-roots and come in dally con- 
‘aet with the tribal population 
‘Those who are above them in 
supervisory roles may be impor- 
tant administratively, but the 
projection of their work on the 
tribal people is nogligible, It is 
therefore, the grasieroot tribal 
development workers, call them 
village level workers or by some 
other name, whose recruitment 
procedure needs proper care. Tt 
would not be sulficient to raise 
their status and emoluments so a 
to attract better people, Unless 
thorough —_post-eeruitment 
Institutional training and strict 
screening during and after training 
fs resorted to, there are bare 
chances of ensuring availability 
fof proper grass-root workers. Tt 
‘may sound naive to say that in 
the area of tribal development 
progtammes, as also in those 
‘where human material has to be 
tackled by Governmental machi- 
nery, the middle level supervisory 
staff is of much lesser importance 
than the grass-root workers who 
actually impinge their personality 
fon the tribal population, It is, 
therefore, rather unfortunate that 
‘our Governmental machinery 
should be such where the best 
people are selected for top pos: 
tions and as you seale down to the 
lower most levels the quality Koes 
fon deteriorating, primarily, due 
to lower emoluments and Tesser 
advantageous service conditions, 
‘This traditional —bureacratie 
hiiearchy jg most unsuitable for 
tribal development programmes, 
Governments which are keen on 
achieving success in the sphere of 
tribal development must introduce 
radical changes in the staffing 


patterns, 50 that those workers 
at lowest level) who are to be 
the prime movers of development 
must necessarily be of a higher 
‘quality—even superior to those 
who just sit in the offices for 
purposes of the so called "adminis- 
tration and supervision”. It would 
serve little purpose if the con 
temporary middle level executives 
are transferred as grase-root wor 
ers, ‘Their orientation has been, 
attuned — to supervisory. roles 
without having opportunities to 
tackle tribal people and. the 
Intricate problems encountered 
in taking “new programmes to 
them. Fresh  reeruitmenty and 
thorough training appears to be 
the only possibility, 


‘Training ‘Tribal Development 
Workers. 


Economie development of back- 
ward people, in my opinion, has 
only a single meaning and itis not 
possible to differentiate between 
the dovelopment processess that 
‘would be required for tribal and 
for non-tribal rural communities 
In India, For the development of 
booth these seetions of our popula- 
tion, the Governmental machinery 
will have to fix certain final targets 
and interim indieies for purposes of 
measuring development, Develop- 
ment agencies will, therefore, have 
to be manned by competent people 
who categorically understand 
their roles and the direction in 
which the population has tobe 
steered. Scientific institutional 
‘raining for all development wor- 
kkers will instil in them the under- 
standing of their roles and the 
requisite competence. T do not 
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think that it is necessary for 
‘riba development workers to 
study in great detail what we 
call tribal Iife and culture, Such 
a study may be useful for re- 
searchers conducting studies for 
purposes of academies and in- 
creasing total world knowledge 
About tribes, ‘Tribal development 
‘workers need not get involved 
Into these scholastic enterprises, 
‘Their expertise has to be more In 
the nature of being technicians 
who would understand the steps 
‘of those economic processess which 
are needed for the economic 
evelopment of backward people 
—it is immaterial whether the s0 
called backward people belong to 
4 tribal community or an ordinary 
rural area. Broadly speaking, the 
processess and stages of economic 
development required for a back- 
Ward tribal community would be 


‘identical to those required for @ 
non-tribal community if both of 
these communities suffer from 
almost the samie economic insuf- 
iencies, And T believe, that a 
izeable number of India's none 
‘tribal rural areas suffer from 
falmost the same economic debi- 
lities (often more) ax our backs 
ward tribal populations. Tn this 
context, it would also be useful to 
‘consider whether it has today 
become necessary to redefine 
“tribe and tribal’ 


‘The intention of this paper was 
not to prepare a scheme for 
training tribal development wor- 
keers, but to raise certain issues 
which ought to attract those who 
are to plan and administer these 
programmes. 


GANANATH DAS 


His name was Anaru. He was 
‘a famished Saura tribal youth 
when f chanced wo meet him while 

siting a very backward tribal 
fea a few years ago, Desiring 
to learn the dialect T asked Anaru 
if he would come with me to the 
town and give me lessons in his 
dialect. Anaru agreed. — His 
knowledge of Oriya was no doubt 
very imperfect and geanty but we 
‘managed to understand each other, 
‘And so Anaru embarked upon his 
new career leaving behind the 
rugged hills and forests and his 
‘wondering comrades behind, 


Amaru was in his traditional 
tion cloth and a tattered dirty half 
shirt for the upper garment. T 
wanted to tidy him up before 
bringing him to the town and so 
4 pair of shorts and shirts were 
fot prepared for him. He accepted 
‘them and east the tactered shirt off 
but, would not part with the lion 
cloth for quite some days 


‘Anaru kept up his cheerfulness 
and was aler( and agile and he 
hardly ever made any reference to 
his village and friends and rela- 
tions whom he had left behind. 
"The urban environment and the 
hundred and one new things he 
feame in contact with for the first 
tinse in it Ife kept him deeply 
absorbed. For full two months he 
hardly ever remembered his native 
village and comrades, on the 
‘other hard once ot twice he cas 
ally mentioned his , desire to 
possest a pair of trousers and a 
wrist watch like what my son 
was using. 


TRIBAL CULTURE AND 
DEMOCRACY 


Before however the third month 
was out he would interrupt the 
lessons that he gave me with 
flashes of the rag) fields turning 
gold on his native hill side, of 
Dright fishes playing in the urge 
ling hill stream where he bathed, 
and of one or two of his 
deat friends as they played upon, 
the fute and fiddle. As time went 
fon he would urge me to visit his 
village again, see the nice dances 
fand eat the luclous maize which 
‘would be maturing at that time of 
the year. Gradually T found him 
obsessed with memories of the 
village to the extent of almost 
aberration, It was clear to me 
‘that it would no longer be possible 
to hold him back. So I arranged 
4 place for him as a trainee in a 
Small iron workshop in a country 
side Subdivisional town which is 
rot far from his hilly village. The 
inhabitants of the tribal villages 
Including his own come to the 
market in this town, Thad 
thought that Anaru would be able 
to pay flying visits to his village 
and maintain contact with his 
rear and dear ones and in course 
if time shape into w skilled mecha- 
nie. Some months after that, on 
my next visit to the workshop T 
found that Amaru was there no 
more, ‘The Superintendent of the 
‘workshop who is a kindly gentle- 
‘man was sorry to have lost Anaru 
who according to him was a pro- 
‘ising ane! painstaking lad, 


Why did Anaru behave as he 
did 7) He wae apparently quite 
hhappy to have come. away with 
‘me leaving behind the ragged 
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hills, the’ hard and privating Wife the deliberation. ‘The village com- | 
thatig full of meny'a risk from mon house provided the venue for 
the prowling wild’ animals, un- these assemblies. Topics which 

Town diseases and wrath of the matter for the village community 
supernatural elements st every are raised and discussed from time 


Step. For a time, Anaru kept up to time. ‘True, no proceedings are 

his spirit in the new environment, recorded but the villagers join the 
land appeared to be shaping well discourses with enthusiasm and | 
fon the road to assimilation, But vigour, and once a decision is | 
that was only for a time. Even taken it becomes law for every 

the change over to the small Sub- body. ‘The range of subjects is * | 
divisional town almost at the foot wide and sometimes highly cone | 
‘of the hills which contained bis troversial, “A deer was chased in 


Village did mot much matter. For, a hunt and wounded by the arrow 
before long he repaired to the hills, of one of the co-villagers of Anaru, 
his dear and familiar surroundings. but it escaped into the jungles of 


the neighbouring village, Tt wax 
What did the hills hold for captured there and slayed and 


‘Anaru which he missed in the feasted upon by those villagers 
feclentllating capital’ town or the in spite of the protests of Anaru's 
Tess gaudy town nearer home? —co-villagers who had wounded it. 
Not that he did not like to have Spirits ran high between the two 
two square meals a day and the parties and tension was mounting 
funaks which we provided for him. ‘The villagers discussed the pro- 
Not that he did. not appreciate blem continuously for full two 
the shorts and. shirts in which he ayy ag to how they should deal 
‘went about in his new environ. with their adversaries 


ment. Not that he did not relish 
the company of the youngsters in 


my house who liked him in Another time the case of « lout" 
return, ‘There was yet something who had run away with the wife 
that he missed, the want of which of @ cowvillager came up before 
was not recompensed by all that the village counell. In yet another * 
the got in the new situation, cease two brothers had quarrelied 
over the ownership of a 'Salp' 
Tt was that what he was missing, tree that yields liquor. The tree 


tor'wnich ne Jenrned uid yeerned—wasahnsevial oe’ planted 
{il he couldn longer rout the Their falher" who "had explred 
Gere to retrace his steps in the years ago. The. younger brother 
direction of his rgged hil Fei the urge fora arin one day 
fd went to draw liquor from the 
Back in his own village Anaru earthen pot that he had st over 
was aguin fll member of the tight on big turn. He found the 
Village commainity Every adult’ elder brother pltering iquor after 
Imember of the community hat a Towering his container under the 
Wace i the etuis of the Gomi: fren A quarrel ened fn Whit 
nity. -Anaru sone uch exereecd cach atiered’ the other mere 
Mia right when be pastcpetad inlay. 
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‘An endless chain of events from 
‘common place day to day occur 
rrences to questions of ‘prestige 
‘between two village communities 
shape and reshape In the hills 
they do anywhere else in the 
‘world. The village councils try 
to regolve these problems as they 
arise from time to time. Tn this 
process the villagers battle "with 
the problems as best as they can 
‘Anaru had been at it since he 
attained adulthood and even 
before. He was free to express his 
‘opinion on all these matters as a 
member of the village community 
fand though sometimes his voice 
may be drowned by the shouting 
‘of another's which often happens 
in these deliberations, he is heard 
with us much attention as the 
thers and his views have gone to 
mould or modify the decisions on 
‘many a momentous matter brought 
Lup before the village council, He 
functions as a full and active 
member of the village community 
and although a destitute whose 
father fell a victim to a man-eater 
when he was just a child. and his 
‘mother ran away with another 
man of a distant village leaving 
hhim when he was only ve years 
old to fend for himself, these 
depressing facts do not affect his 
right on the village council. He 
may be famished, and a deeree or 
two lower than others in poverty, 
but that does not detract from the 
‘effectiveness of his membership. 


While he lived for a couple of 
months in the Capital town, he 
was less than a nonentity there 
‘There was much activity of many 
kinds going around the house 
where he Tived, but he was no 


part of any of them. Even T,whom 
hhe looked upon as a superior 


village his voice was one of deci- 
sion making. ‘That was not any- 
thing special to him either. All 
adult members had that privilege. 
What kind of community ig this 
m2 the Capital town?) That is how 
bbe perhaps wondered, Here all 
appear to be mere cogs, not motive 
force. The seeds of frustration 
were thus sown in his mind, and 
that sparked the yearning for the 
village and the native community 
which gave the opportunity to all 
land sundry for shaping Its 
destiny. 

‘The Capital town is a crowded 
place. “Rows and rows, and cluster 
land cluster of houses stand ina 
sprawling manner, There are 
plenty of neighbours for every 
family, But what perhaps fur 
prised Anara was that every 
family live for itself and it was 
nobody's concern what happens 
{in the neighbour's house, Every: 
cone is living just for himself 
cares naught about the weal and 
woe of the family next door. 
Otten outsiders come to ask the 
whereabouts of some one or other, 
and almost every time the visitor 
ig told to ask someone else. In 
his own hill top village it 
entirely different. Everyone not 
only knows the other, but is 
intimately connected with him, 
shates his weal and woe as his 
‘own brother. The whole commu- 
nity lives as though in one family. 
If a child ig found remiss he can 
bbe chastised by any.member of 
the community as if it belonged 
{to his own family. When there is 
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adversity in one house the entire 
village Tises to lighten the burden 
bby sharing the sorrow. No one 
woutd rejoice without sharing his 
pleasure with the others. 


What is this self centered exis- 
‘tance in this Capital town ? How 
fan one live just for himself? 
‘Thus perhaps thought Anaru. 
Every face is gloomy and sombre 
lined deep by worries, all his own. 
AAs they are living in such close 
proximity It should be possible 
for them without defficulty to help 
‘one another. Why do they hold 
themselves back so? ‘There is no 
free expression of either love or 
hhate in this society where every 
thing seems to move in under 
currents and eddies. 


In Anaru’s society every one has 
equality of “opportunity in all 
matters, ‘The land from which 
the villagers derive their food 
crops, the jungles which provide 
them’ with roots and fruits of 
many Kinds are open to all 
members of the community and 
feach would work and collect 
lecording to is cavacity and need 
‘There is no scramble for anything 
and unfair competition among the 
members. Each would work accor- 
ding to his ability and in case of 
want would be helped by the 
neighbour without reserve oF 
fancour. ‘The weak, the disabled 
land the sick receive the careful 
attention of all able bodied mem- 
bers of the community who try 
to help them to the best of their 
ability 


Aaainst this background of nor- 
‘mal social benaviour. Anara must 
hhave been wondering to noties what 


happened in the Capital town, In 
the Bus Stand which he visited 
‘occasionally the stronger always 
took precedence over the weaker 
in the scramble for a seat in the 
‘bus, The people around felt no 
indignation at this, on the other 
hhand praised the pushing nature 
and adventurous ability of the 
tone who did not hesitate to trample 
ver the weak in an unfair manner. 
He noticed children and even 
‘adult persons. going a besging 
from door to door for a morsel of 
food or handful of grain being 
driven by unger and could not 
‘understand how was it that there 
would be such plight amidst 30 
much of plenty. 


In bis hill top village Iife no 
doubt was dificult and hunger 
‘stalked the land in the lean periods 
fand looked the people stark in the 
face, but {t was a more or Tess 
‘equal or similar fate for all 
members of the community. ‘The 
village council it ig that allots the 
land to each family at the beain- 
ning of the agricultural operation 
{or cultivation and the whole 
process of raising the food crops 
{the concern of the entire 
community. As ovposed to that 
there in the cavital town privileges 
and preroeatives are freely 
practised and every success has 
B history of boosting The eoua 
fitv of coportunity which Anaru 
‘enioved in his hill top village not 
‘uly in the means of production, 
‘but also in the distribution of the 
produce was not in evidence here. 


‘As Anaru gradually took in the 
situation in his new surroundine 
hhe miast have become disillusioned 
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ff the scintillation which greeted 
his eyes on the day of his arrival 
in the Capital town and it grew 
‘dim and disappeared before long. 
Disitlusion yielded place to trus- 
tration and itis not difficult to 
imagine why Anaru wanted 80 
‘much to go back to his sylvan 
surrounding 


Looking back I sometimes feel 
sad that Anara was thus lost to 
the urban civilization, Tt is 
sometimes said that urban or 
‘modern civilization hag the germs 
of democracy in it, When T 
recollect the reaction of nar 
to the culture contacts he had, 
and try to get an ins 

‘working of his mind, it becomes 
clear to me that democracy was 
‘more on the side of Anaru's tribal 


society rather than the ntodern 
civilized society, If democracy 
hhas to be understood as the state 
of community where all the 
members have equal voice in its 
affairs, where there is equality of 
‘opportunity for its members and 
where the weal and woe of the 
individual is shared on a wide 
seale there can be no doubt about 
that. If these are the essentials 
‘of democracy, as it is asserted, 
certainly there is more of it in 
the hill bound village of Anara 
than inthe seat of modern 
progress. And we have perhaps 
reason. to be happy that Anaru 
‘and his tribe are keeping the 
‘deals of democracy alive in a 
world tortured and tormented by 
the demon of selfishness 


BHAGIRATHI CHOUDHURY 


‘The Pauri Bhulya or Hill Bhuiya 
fare mainly concentrated in the 
adjoining hilly tracts of Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal and  Sundargarh dis- 
triets. They are the most back- 
ward section of the tribe. The 
population of this tribe in Orissa 
Js 156,878 according ‘o 1961 Census 
tout of which 52,698 and 45168 are 
found in Keonjhar and Sundar- 
sgarh districts respectively, Pauri 
Bhuiyas are not separately 
‘enumerated. 


‘The present report on the 
economic activities "of the Pauri 
Bhulya is based on investigation 
carried in two Pauri Bhuiya 
villages," Karangadihi in Banspal 
Block of Keonjhar district and 
JaNihi in Kolra Block in Sundar 
sath district. 


Heonome Aetisities 


Economie activities of the Pauri 
Bhuiya is considerably intuenced 
by the ecological character of the 
area, AS the area consists of 
anges of rugged hills covered 
‘with forest, the quantity of land 
available for wet cultivation is 
meagre. Besides wet cultivation 
they also practise cultivation on 
upland, badi-land and  biringa 
(Land "brought under shifting 
cultivation). Their other economic 
‘activities centre round the agricul- 
tural activities. Besides cultiva- 
tion. they also undertake collec 
tion of forest products, engage 
‘themselves in indigenous craft 
wageearning, fishing in the neigh- 
bouring streams and hunting in 
the forest. 


ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES OF 
PAURIBHUIYA 


Cultivation— 


‘The Pauri Bhuiya are tradi 
onally shifting cultivators, Wet 
caltivation used to be done in a 
limited scale but at present it is 
‘gaining ground among them 
profitable source of livelihood, a 
{& resorted to yhenever suitable 
Jand is available. 


Land is classified by the Pauri 
Bhuiya Into four categories, viz, 


(a) Bila or Wetland 
(b) Guda or Up-land 


(©) Biringa or land for shitting 
cultivation, 


(@) Badi or homestead garden 
{also known as Bastiland), 


‘The extent of wet land possessed 
by individual familles could not 
be ascertained in the absence of 
survey and settlement in this area 
of Keonjhar district. In Koira 
area of Bonai subdivision, the + 
amount of wet-land can be collec- 
ted from the recordof-rights. AS 
there is no individual ownership 
oof land under shifting cultivation 
(biringa) and as they do not cultie 
vate the same plot every time, 
quantification on the basis of seed 
‘used or yield will not give a cor- 
reet picture. Eleven out of twenty- 
wo families in Jaldihi do not 
possess wetland, while most of 
the wet-and-owning families have 
got less than two acres each. In 
the village Karangadihi fourteen 
‘out of fortyaiwo families do not 
‘have wetland. When the amount 
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of wetland is calculated on the 
basis of seed capacity, six out of 
‘twenty-oight land-awning families 
Ihave got four acres or more. The 
maximum amount of wetland 
‘owned by any family will be eight 
acres. Rest twenty-two families 
‘have owned less than four acres of 
land. The amount of land under 
shifting cultivation, upeland and 
adi-land- which are generally 
possessed by each and every 
family of both villages are not 
included, 


‘As bullock-driven ploughs are 
used in the cultivation of all types 
fof land, most of the families have 
‘ot bullocks and only some fami- 
Ties have bulfaloes, Keeping of 

for breeding purpose and 
tnd sheep for sale is a com= 
pon practice among them, 


Technique of Cultivation—Dit- 
ferent techniques of cultivation is 
followed in different types of land, 
short description of which is given, 
here, 


(a) Wet-tand—In the available 
swat-land only paddy is sown, They 
alo rarely sow red-gram (tila) as 
4 second ctop of the year where- 
ver there is water in winter and 
summer seasons. The paddy grown 
in this type of land is called Bad 
‘than. ‘They follow both methods, 
una, broadcasting and rua, trans 
planting, 


In buna method of cultivation, 
broadcasting of seeds és done after 
ploughing twice. Soon after the 
first shower after the harvest, they 
plough the land for the first time. 


‘Towards the latter part of Baisakh 
(AprikMay) or in Jestha (May- 
June) the land ig’ploughed for the 
‘second time (diuda). Cowding 
manure is spread along the field 
If clod breaking is necessary both 
men and women do it, and the 
Jand is made ready for sowing 
Alter the ceremony of Tirtia Muthi 
(Ceremonial sowing of seeds) the 
seeds are broadcast on the land 
and a Snal ploughing is done to 
cover the seeds. When the rice 
plants grow to a height of a foot 
or so and sufficient water stands on 
the fleld another ploughing (called 
bihuda) is done, After “ten to 
Aitteen days, the leveller (mae) 
Js driven through the feld. This 
Is followed by weeding (ud 
bachha) in the month of Bhadraw 
(August-September) as the last 
phase of agricultural operation 
before harvesting in the month of 
Kartik (October-November) or 
Margasira_(Novernber-December). 
If the wet-lands are situated in the 
midst of dense forest and if there 
is the danger of destruction by wild 
animals, they watch the flelds in 
the night. 


In transplanting, a plot is 
selected as the nursery which will 
provide seedlings to plant on three 
or four times of its own size, ‘The 
nursery is ploughed twice earlier 
fand manured. Before sowing the 
seeds in the month of Jeatha (May 
June) another ploughing is done 
and elods are broken. ‘Then the 
seeds are scattered in the usual 
method. . This is followed by 
levelling the ground with the help 
of mae. In the meantime the field 
selected for transplanting is 
ploughed. Soon after the monsoon 
showers intensify it ig reploughed. 
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‘When the seedling grow nearly one 
foot In height, the field for trans- 
planting ip levelled. The seedlings 
fire mostly transplanted by women. 
‘After @ month or so, weeding is 
done, The standing crops are 
guarded by young boys as well as 
bby men. Resping’ is done both by 
ren and women, Women carry 
sheaves on thelt head and men on 
their shoulder balancing on carry- 
ing-pole (bihida). Threshing with 
the help of bullock or by feet is 
one on platform specially prepared 
for the purpose either in one of 
the felds or in a barn. Winnowing 

iy is 
dried and stored in straw containers 
(Pudug). 


‘There are also inferior wetlands 
located at a comparatively higher 
‘ground. This type of land is culti- 
‘vated only by broadcasting method. 
Here they follow the technique as 
followed in case of lowlands but 
another variety of paddy known as 
Khetudi dhan is grown in those 
Sowing is done in Asarha (July) 
but harvested in Anwina or Kartik 
(October-November), nearly one 
month earlier than the bad dhan 
grown in low-land, 


Only a few Bhuiya cultivators 
row sul (Red gram) in the 
ow-land, After the harvest the 
Jand is ploughed. ‘The seeds are 
then sown in the month of 
‘Margasir (December-January) after 
which another ploughing is done. 
‘They harvest the crop in the month 
cof Phagun or Chait (March-April. 


(b) Guda (up-land)—Most part of 
cultivated qrea in Pauri Bhuiya 
country is guda-land. This type of 
and is not fertile and do not stand 


repeated cultivation. So. they 
generally cultivate this type of 
land for two continuous years with 
the usual rotation of rast (niger) 
in the frst year, paddy mixed with 
arhar or birhi (pulses) in the 
second year, If there is good yield 
{in the second year, the land is used 
for growing paddy, birht or kolath 
(pulses) in the third year also 
‘After this the area is left fallow 
for four to five years. 


Soon after the frst shower, the 
land is given one oF two ploughing 
and made ready for sowing, Paddy 
find arhar or birhi (pulses) are 
Sown in the month of Asarh (June 
July) when the land is still wet. 
‘The variety of paddy grown is 
called guda-dhan. Rast (niger) in 
the month of Bhairav (August 
September) or ramtila or jhatingi 
(another variety of niger) in the 
month of Sravan (Suly-August) 
fare also sown. Weeding, if 
necessary ig generally done by 
women, Paddy grown in this land 
Ig harvested in the month of 
Anvina (September-Oetober) 


() Badi-land—Most of the badi- 
land at the backyard is utilized 
{for growing mustard and maize, 
‘Almost all families grow vegetables 
in the rainy season and a few 
families grow tobacco, singer, 
turmerie and arrowroot 


‘At the beginning of rains, the 
badiland ig ploughed twice and Is 
kept ready for sowing and manured 
‘with cowdung for growing mustard. 
Tn the month of Jestha (May-June) 
some. families plant ginger, tur- 
meri, arrowroot and sara (a tuber) 
‘in a portion of the badi-land. In the 
month of Asarha (June-July) maize 
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and vegetables are sown by almost 
all families of the village. Mustard 
seeds are sown inthe month of 
Bhadray (August-September) and 
tobacco is planted in the same 
month, Weeding in the maize 
fleld and mustard-fleld takes place 
in the months of Sravan (July- 
August) and Anwina (September. 
October). Maize and vegetables 
fare consumed in the month of 
‘Aswina (September-ctober) when 
there is acute shortage of food, In 
the month of Magh (January- 
February) they harvest mustard 
Harvesting of tobacco and Sarw 
takes place in Pawsa (December- 
January) or Magh (January-Febru- 
fry). Ginger and turmeric are 
harvested in the month of Jestha 
or next Jestha, (May-June), 


(@) Biringa or land under shift- 
ing cultivation—Shifting cultiva- 
tion among the Pauri Bhuiya is 
known as Biringa, Jhumi or Toile 
(@ term generally used by the 
Juang), There are two methods of 
‘shifting cultivation, dahi and 
oman. The dahi process consists 
of selection of a hill slop more or 
less levelled for cultivation, Trees 
and bushes are cut down and piled 
in rows. Tf there are insufficient 
number of trees in the clearing 
felled trees in other patches are 
brought and piled, When sulficient- 
ly dried up fire ig vet to those piles, 
‘The ashes are spread as manure, In 
the koman the bushes and scrubs, 
fon the clearing are cut and piled 
at the foot of big trees found on 
the spot. After # month or so 
when these dry up are burnt and 
the clearing is made ready for 
cultivation, 


The dahi process is more 
painstaking but yield better 


results than the komen typg of 
cultivation and i preferred. A 
short description’ of the koman 
type of cultivation is given below. 
Selection of a patch for shifting 
cultivation is controlled through 
the traditional village leadership 
‘within the limit of village boundary 
not touching reserved forest 
boundary. ‘The dirwetion from which 
the echo of ‘Haribo has come at 
the time of Magh Podi ceremony, 
Which marks the termination of 

ricultural year ig taken into 
account, Th a meeting of village 
clders in the village Darbar-ground, 
presided over by the village Naika 
(Secular headman), the area for 
shifting cultivation is selected in 
consultation with the village 
Dehuri (Priest). On another day 
the village elders accompanied by 
the Naika and Dehuri go to the 
selected patch to allot plots for 
ach family according to. the 
capacity of the family members, 
‘The size of the family and the 
number of working adults are 
considered while allotments are 
made. Plots are demarcated along 
the slope from top to bottom, As 
there Is the danger of damage to 
crops by wild animals, a contiquous 
area ig cleared so. that all can 
quard the crops effectively, No 
patch of forest inbetween the 
various plots are left uncleared 
‘The allotment procedure removes 
avievances and disputes and 
provides for collective acknow- 
Tedgement of rights of various 
families 


During the months of Phagun 
(February-March) and Chaita 
(March-April) felling ,of trees 
(Uhumikat or Katha) takes 
place. First of all, grass, bushes, 
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smaller trees and plants are cut. 
‘This is done by both men and 
‘women with the help of Budia 
axe) and Da (Sickle). Children 
also take part in the operation. ‘The 
bigger trees are sometimes left out, 
cetting only the branches if there 
fare'too many. All the felled trees, 
plants, bushes, and grass are piled 
find allowed to dry. Tn the month 
‘of Baisakh (April-May) thore are 
burnt, 


In the month of Jestha (May 
June) seeds of several varieties 
fof beans such as Dunk, Sutur, 

Ruma and Sha and 
les are sown in the 
Clearings, ‘Their creepers climb 
tp the tree stumps, In Asarha 
fonce again the bushes and serubs 
sre cleared and allowed (0 
decompose for the purpose of 
manuing. In the same month 
Dirhi (pulse) is sown and the 
surface {is ploughed. While sow- 
ing in the hill clearings the seeds 
are broadcast from the bottom to 
the top of the slopes. Weeding 
(ata-backhha) of wild grasses and 
‘other roots takes place in the 
month of | Bhadrav (August= 
September). It is done by both 
men and women assisted by 
children, ‘These weeds are lett in 
the Biringa flold itself to de- 
compose in course of time to 
provide manure to the soil, If 
necessary, another weeding is also 
done. From the month of Kartiea 
(October-November) the fields are 
carefully guarded to protect those 
from the wild animals and birds 
Cultivators divide into groups and 
guard the fields in turn. For this 
purpose they construct temporary 
huts at a higher ground, A fire 
is kept burning throughout the 


right to scare wild animals away 

from the Biringa fields. At the = 
time of harvest a temporary 
threshing oor In the clearing. is 
made jointly by several families, 
‘The  birhi plants are uprooted 
and piled in the theshing floor to 
dry up, After a week oF 10, 
threshing is done by striking the 
died plants with the help of sticks. 
Beans ave given similar treatment. 


When the same plot is cultivated 
for second year in the month of 
Baisalsh, bushes and birhi-stumps, 
it any left out from the previous 
year are cleared. In the month 
dof Jestha (May-June) after a few 
showers, Mandia with harad (a 
variety of pulses) are sown, and 
the land ig ploughed with bullock- 
drigen ploughs. This is followed 
by bunding (hida) and made into 
several plots 


‘These bunds are about two to 
three cubits in width. Bunds 
along both sides of the slopes are 

tised for growing Gangle (a variety, 
fof millet) while on other “bunds 
facross the patch they grow Katada, 
Kangu, Tisidia and Tipira (all are 
food crops). In the month of 
Bhadrava (August-September) 
weeding takes place. By the 
month of — Kartika (October 
November) almost al the crops 
frown are harvested and threshed 
In the Biringacland, 


For the third year the same 
plece of Biringa-land ig cleared for 
Growing Gudlu or Jali (both are 
food crops). Just before sowing 
the seeds in the month of Asarh, 
GoneTuly) the weeds and bushes 
if any are cleared and are allowed 
to decompose, After the seeds 


‘otiitneati 
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‘are sown then only the field is 
ploughed and weeding is not done, 
Harvesting of these crops takes 
place in the month of Kartika 
(October-November) or Margasir 
(November-December). Then the 
pateh is left fallow for ten to 
twelve years. Due to pressure of 
population the clearings are now 
days brought under cultivation 
after five to six years, In that 
ise those could be cultivated 
only for a year or two not three 
years as would be possible in 
learings left for ten years. 


Agricultural Implements—The 
principal agricultural implement 
ft Bhulyas is langal or plough 
with an iron share (Luhafal) and 
‘Jong shaft (Isa). At the time of 
ploughing, the shaft is tied with 
the yoke (Juall). The gardunt 
(hide) is made of tron with a 
‘wooden handle at an end, ‘The 
digging stick (Khanta) consist of 
fa long and flat iron blade fitted 
to one end of the wooden handle. 
‘They have also Kuti (hoo), mae 
eveller) Kudal (mud leveller), 
4a (sickle), table or budia (axe) 
for use in agricultural operations, 
For carrying the sheaves men use 
fa bihida (cavrying-pole) and for 
igrains a Bhar (carrying pole) and 
sik (net). 


Wage System 


‘The day labourer who works 
with contractors gets Rs, 128 for 
male and Re, 100 for female. A 
farm labourer is given nearly two 
Kkllograms of paddy and a meal for 
18 day's work. "The labourer who 
works with his own plough gets a 
‘meal and two kilograms of paddy. 
Contract-labourer gets an advance 


free of interest. For is "daily 
labour he gets at the usual rate of 
wage. He binds himself tor his 
creditor tll the full repayment 
Sespe of wage earning is limited 
to a few construction works, forest 
‘operations, mining queries and 
cultivation assistance to some 
landowners 


Local Sale and purchase 


‘The Bhulyas depend on outside 
markets to fulfil their basie 
requirements like cloth, ornaments, 
fearthen or metal utensils, iron 
implements, weapons, salt and 
tobacco, On the other hand they 
sell or barter some of their 
products such as oll seeds, pulses 
land several other forest. products 
Tn course of time due to contact 
with outsiders, thelr wants have 
Increased. With the inerease of 
‘money jneome, their buying and 
selling activities have inereased in 
Fecent times, A short account of 
their sale and purchase is given 
here. 


Sale 


‘They sell or exchange a 
number of commodities ether in 
the local weekly markets or at 
thelr villages to the petty traders 
who visit them. These commodi- 
ties can be grouped into the 
following categories. 


(a) Agricuttural and hortie 
‘cultural produets—They shall for 
cash or exchange mustard, niger, 
biri, Kotath and harad ete. Tt is 
f practice with them to exchange 
‘mustard, bir, Kolat? and harad 
‘with rice, and’niger with paddy. 
Sometimes local traders belonging 
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to Ollman caste visit their Villages 
‘to sell. tobacco, “onion, gurakhu, 
{tobacco paste), dry fsb, ete, in 
‘exchange with oll seeds and pulses. 
‘During the lean months some 
Bhuiya families also bring 
advances in cash and kind from 
the Sahukars of the plains. Those 
fare paid back in the shape of oil 
feeds or pulses. Government of 
Orissa have recently started = 
scheme in Keonjhar district to 
purchase oil seeds from the tribals 
fat a reasonable rate. It is equally 
proposed to open Fair Price shops 
to supply their daily necessities 
‘This-Ig almed at checking exploita- 
tion by traders and to improve the 
bargaining power of the tribals 


‘The other minor products under 
this category are sla (redgram) 
“maka (maize), castor seeds, sweet 
patato, beans, gangei, gual, chilly, 
‘turmeric, arrowroot, ginger and 
vegetables. Very rarely they sell 
food crops like paddy, kangu. 
‘nuan, mandia which they grow. 


(&) Forest Produets—They eallect 
a number of forest products 
such as, timber, firewood, mango, 
fuck fruit, gums, lac, honey, taser, 
‘mohua flower and fruit, tamarind, 
tooth sticks, a number of edible 
wild fruits, roots and leaves, fibers 
and grass for rope. They gene- 
rally carry these things to the 
‘market for sale 


(e) Handicrafte—Mats and bro- 
fomsticks made of date palm 
leaves, other Broomsticks made 
‘rom wild grasses, bamboo baskets 
‘of various size and shape (only in 
Koira arva) are manufactured and 
sold by them for eash and kind. 


(a) Domestic animals—T h ¢ ¥ 
breed goat and sheep. ‘These 
‘animals, and occasionally the 
bullock, cow, fowl and eggs are 
‘old in the markets by them. 


Purchase 


‘They purchase a number of 
articles for various purposes either 
fin cath or In kind from the local 
‘weekly markets or from the 
traders who visit their villages. 


(a) For food and drink—As men 
tioned earlier, they usually ex- 
‘change various produce for paddy 
and rice. Besides, they also 
purchase foodgrains paying cash 
‘which they earn from wage or by 
selling other commodities. They 
purchase salt, tobacco, chilly, 
cnion, spices, dry fish, mohwa 
Liquor, vegetables, gurakhu 
(tobscco paste), molasses, ete, 
Whenever they visit the markets 
they purchase various kinds of 
local eonfectionaries some of 
‘which are eaten and the rest 
fearried for children such as 
gulgula, Kundapitha, bara, enduri, 
lads. ete, brought by the Gudia 
caste for’sale. Parched rice, fat- 
rice, Ukhuda, ete, are also purchas- 
ed by them from the Keuta sellers. 
‘They also buy fried groundnut, 
boiled sugar potato, boiled or fried 
redgram, cooked mahua flower. 


(®) Occupational requirements — 
All the agricultural implements 
land weapons are purchased from 
the village blacksmiths or from the 
local markets. Seeds and cattle 
for cultivation are purchased from 
the neighbours or from the 
markets 
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(c) Dress, ornaments and other 
articles for bodily adornment— 
All varieties of dress and ora 
‘ments which are “used by them 
fare purchased moxily from the 
arket, Cosmetics are becoming 
Popular, Cheap  looking-glasses, 
combs, ribbons, hair oll, soap, 
ready-made garments are also 
purehaved. 


(a) Household articles—Varie~ 
ties of domestic utensils are pur- 
chased from the market, ‘The 
earthenware vessels used in coo- 
kking and storing water. are also 
purchased from the potters, For 
‘carrying and storing grains they 
require baskets of various sizes 
land shapes, The Bhulyas of Keon- 
jhar who do not make those, 
purchase from the Dom. Other 
domestic articles such as trunk, 
bamboo-box, Kerosin lamp, Lan 
tern and umbrella ete, are bought 
from the local markets or from 
uunnual fairs 


Conclusion—Foregoing descrip 
tion of their economic activities 
will give an. jnsight into. the 
economic condition of the Pauri 
Bhulyas. They still cling to the 
age-old. practice of shifting-culti- 
vation while they have also 
developed likingness. for settled 
cultivation which require Tess 
labour and care. But yields from 
caltivation are not adequate to 
sustain them throughout the whole 
year. ‘Thus they have to supple- 
ment their dietary requirements 
by consuming —locally-available 
fruits, roots, shoots and wild vege- 
tables. Wage-carning whenever 
there is scope and selling of some 
items of forest products ate also 
alternative sources of income. 


It Is thus now high time on the 
part of the personnel engaged in 
the upliftment of the tribals to 
‘make them agviculturalists in the 
true sense of the term, by provi- 
ding land and capital at the first 
instance, 
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In 1960 there was rioting 
between Saoras and Panos at 
village Bhramarpur in R, Ud 
fini taluk. Tt was reported that 
the Saoras of village Rogoisingi 
atiacked the Panos of Bhramarpur 
fand looted their property, burnt 
1 few houses and one old man also 
died. The law and order problem 
‘was dealt by the Police and 
Magistracy. Many Saoras of ad> 
joining villages were arrested 
fand prosecuted, Tt necessitated 
posting of a contingent of armed 
Police at Bhramarpur, By taking 
some repressive measures the 
conflagration was controlled. Some 
fof the Saoras involved in rioting 
were ultimately sentenced to vari- 
fous terms of Imprisonment. The 
Aispute between Panos and Saoras 
‘was on account of some cultivable 
land enjoyed by the Panos since a 
considerable time. The Suoras of 
Rogoising claimed back the land 
fn 1050. 


‘This was opposed by Panos 
"They sought legal advice and the 
Jaw on adverse possession was 
‘on their side, Saoras on the other 
Ihand were ageieved as they. felt 
the land to be morally theirs, 
"Their forefathers had pledged the 
land to Panos towards some out- 
standing debts. ‘They felt that 
during all these years of possession 
the debt would have been fully 
satisfied. Tf there was any amount 
outstanding that could be settied 
Panos onthe otherhand being 
landless had to solely depend on 
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A study into social 
inter-relationship, 


the land. ‘Their trading activities 
had declined due to various forees. 
Die to hinduization, conversion to 
christianity and wider contacts, 
Snoras had given up buffalo sacr 
fice in the area, Panos reluctance 
to concede to the request of Saoras, 
was widely resented 


Saoras of adjoining villages met 
Jn a conference and decided to 
forcibly take possession of the 
land, ‘This was resisted by Panos 
fnd there ensued the rioting, 


In this context the ‘Tribal 
Reseurch Bureau made a study of 
the situation relating to the cone 
flict between Panos and  Snoras 
regurding the ownership and 
possession of land in the Saora 
land of Ganjam district. ‘The 
finding reflect on the socio 
econmic relationship of Panos 
land Saaras 


Panos have been doseribed as a 
parasitic group solely living as 
petty traders. ‘They originally 
fame to the agencies as weavers, 
Being a low untouchable caste in 
the planis they preferred to lead an, 
arduous life in the dificult ter 
ofthe agency. Before a ewe 
decades these areas were consl- 
dered extremely unhealthy and 
inaccessible. The administrative 
machinery did the minimum to 
govern the area through inter- 
mediarles known as Bissoyis and 
Pairo. Saorag were not conver- 
sant with Oriya and required 
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agents to liaison with suthorities 
land -outsiders. Panos worked as 
such and won. confidence of 
Saoras. In course of time they 
found the profession of weaving 
no more luerative and became 
petty traders, 


Saoras distracted by illness 
offer sacrifices to their sanumera- 
ble gods and spirits. These gods 
fand spirits torment them with 
heavy demands of sacrifice. The 
dead seeking admission to the 
underworld also demands sacri- 
fices. I those are not conceded 
they generally invlict diseases and 
disaster on the living beings. Panos 
utilized the situation to provide 
sacrifcfal animals to Saoras The 
mamuls oF levies by -Muttaheads 
Drought misery and dejection. 
Crops they grew, fruits bome on 
the trees on their hills mostiy 
{ound their way to the Muttaheads 
and their assistants, During 
the lean months, when most 
of the foodgrains had been 
‘exhausted, malaria and other 
diseases became widespread. The 
curing of diseases required larger 
‘number of sacrifices. The Panos 
were at their door steps to help 
Suoras. They advanced grains, 
fanimaly and cash. When the debt 
swelled Saoras allowed Panos to 
cultivate thelr lands towards the 
satisfaction of those debts. The 
agreements were oral. But posso- 
sion being 9 points of law Saoras 
virtually passed on the ownership 
to Panos. Very often finding no 
other alternative to survive in 
their home land Saoras migrated 
to tea gardens in Assam. This 
resulted in undisturbed possession 
of their land by Panos, 


Gauds (herdsmen) also_came to 
the agency in search of better 
pasture. They” established "con- 
tacts with Saoras and advanced 
cash to them to meet. their un- 
satisfied wants. Under similar 
circumstances as in case with 
Panos described above, Saoras 
allowed them to have possession 
of thei land. Thus most of the 
valuable paddy flelds have passed 
‘hands from Saorag to Panos and 
Gaudas. —Saoras” were more 
interested in shifting cultivation 
fon the hill slopes. They were 
also obliged not to come in direct 
‘conflict with Panos and Gaudas 
who were closer to the non-tribel 
Muttaheads. ‘The Muttaheads 
allowed them possession after 
receiving some fees and usual 
‘mamuls, 


Some Ssoras of Rogoisingl re- 
tumed from tea gardens. They 
hhad acquired new values. Tea 
sardens also taught them ways of 
modern life. They returned with 
Some savings, and were naturally 
{terested to get back their lady 
lunder the control of Panos, “Panos, 
hhowever, were not prepared to 
‘accommodate such demands. This 
Was the reason for the conflict and 
antipathy of Sacras. —Saoras of 
Rogoisingi in the meantime were 
converted to christianity and 
acquired new outlook. ‘They were 
Ro more interested to be callous 
with their usual complacency. 


During the sowing season of 1960 
some Saoras forcibly started 
transplanting paddy in the 
disputed land, This was obstruc- 
ted by Panos who on that occassion 
dispersed Ssoras by use of foree. 
‘This was the immediate cause for 
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the conflagration, A Saora of 
village Rogaisingi and their 
Kinsmen from far “and near one 
‘afternoon attacked Panos of 
Bhramarpur. By the same 
another, incident took place at 
Barnsingi in Parlakimedi taluk, 
‘A few Saoras who returned from 
tea gardens, demanded back their 
land in possession of Panos of 
village Asrayagada. When Panos 
‘were reluctant to oblige them, 
Saoras wanted to take possession 
fof the land by use of force, 
Besides, these two major incidents 
there were many other cases of 
minor skrimishes between Saorns 
and Panos arising from possession 
of land, 


From a study of these incidents 
found out that such disputes 
should not be judged strictly 
from the “point of view of law 
fand order, "It isa fact that Saoras 
have parted with their land before 
several decades and at present 
those are held by Panos, Gaudas, 
and others by adverse possession, 
Snoras acquiesced the position for 
many years, When consciousness 
rote among the Saoras they are 
‘how unwilling to accept the situa 
tion with usual timidity. Spread 
of education, activities of social 
workers, misslonaries, and various 
development programmes have 
provided them with wider contacts, 
‘They have acquired new values 
and they feel that the land which 
they have parted under duress, 
morally belong to them, though 
due to adverse possession legal 
ownership has passed to others. 


Land prablem in tribal areas 
thas been a subject-matter of study 
for nearly a century. Tels a fact 


that by cunning and superior wit, 
the non-tribals have acquired 
Interests over tribal lands, The 
backward tribals being more 
attracted to hill cultivation and 
being unable to repay their debts 
‘were obliged to accept the situa 
tion, 


‘The Scheduled Areas and 
Scheduled ‘Tribes (Dhebar) Com 
mmission in course of their 
itineraries in various States was 
told by tribal leaders, social wor 
ets and, administrators. that the 
various Tavs and regulations for- 
bidding alienation of land trom 
tribals to nontribals have heen 
the Teast effective to check the 
process. ‘The tribals continue to 
part with their land mostly by 
oral agreements. The creditors 
remain in possession of the land 
Whenever the dispute reaches 
ruthorities, the tribals thempelves 
accept the position and under the 
rule of adverse possession the non= 
tribals acquige ownership. — Sor 
times the tribals. pledging their 
land to nonstribals, continue to 
‘work for the ereditors and cultie 
vate the same plots of land, When 
fever any enguiry is instituted 
these tribals give evidence that 
they own thote lands not the 
ereditor. Thus the operation of 
law becomes infructuous, in spite 
ff the best wishes of the autho- 
nities, 


It ig worthwhile to discuss the 
debt bondave —(Goti) system 
prevalent in its most viralent from 
Jn certain parts of Koraput. ‘The 
practice of Goti originated ftom 
heavy indebtedness among the 
tribals, They were first deprived 
of their lands which were pledged 
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to the creditors. Thereafter fin- 
ding no other. alternative to 
survive they pledged their servi- 
ces to the latter. ‘The Goti system 
‘was widely criticised even before 
independence. ‘The Partially Ex 
cluded Areas Enquiry Committee, 
constituted by the erstwhile 
provincial Government of Orissa, 
ecommended for its immediate 
Abolition, Accordingly in 1948 4 
regulation was issued’ prohibiting 
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the practice-of Debt Bandage, 
However the lacunae in the regula: 
tion and other social conditions + 
Stood on the way of effective 
Implementation of the law. By 
1962, in some selected areas of 
Koraput where the T.R.B, con- 
ducted a study, there were 109 
Gotis bound to 384 Sabukars or 


creditors, The table Below gives 
the picture in different areas, 
studied, 


TTOrAL POPULATION IN DIFFERENT AREAS AND NUMBER OF Goris AND SAMUKARS 


Sk Aria of 
No, investigation 


Vitlayss 
studled 


No. of 
families population ‘Gove 


No, of No. of 
sSahukars 


‘Toul 


1 Kumbhikowe 
2 Laxmipur 
3 Kakiniguma 


Toul, 9 


Potangi 2 
Pokal 2 
Chandaka 2 
Suki te 2 
‘Ampasalt 2 
unduti 1 
Nanulapur t 
Padua 3 


‘Total 


Sembliguda 
Koraput 
Dasmatapur 


Total 


Narayanpatna 
Bandhagion 
Amanda 
Kumbripat 


Toil 4 


i rT} 6 
41374 26 
3m2 176 


Sost 2a) 


654.225 
670 


948 20 
3 
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s. Neot _ Got Sahutare 
Ne NGaghe —trinal"Nonsvtat Tit "Non Tet 
ues rr ae 
Kamitota 7 
taser pow & 
Karp 3 
‘Total ~ 
1 Pouangt 
2 Pokal 
3 Chandaka 
+ Sa 
peal, 
§ Sanday 
a dw, 
Total 1 164 oo 
na a a 
2 Rept: ' 8 
3 Datmumpur $B % 
‘Total 9 = 
1} Nargynpsinn soe 8 
+ Bendhagon $8 
3 Rempharp ; 2 4 
4 Rime > 8 
oat 


It is clear that although the 
low prohibits debt bondage, the 
social condition did not permit a 
{got to free himself from bondage. 
‘Once an old man who has worked 
fas a goti for last twenty years, 
‘objected to the enquiry on his 
Status, He said that officers and 


social workers come to enquire 
‘about his condition, but they could 
not improve it. They go. back 
from where they come, and there 
-afier he had to again seek employ~ 
ment with his Sahukar. Then the 
Sahukar would refuse to entertain 
hhim, as he was suspected to have 
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tl something tothe anthores 
eee ie “Sabon The 
Meng misery fren idan 
| Rate ie athontes and 
| SEL onters etd mo save Min 
‘Baal ae tlotant to pve any 
ithe internation thse 
sige "a mam explains the 
Sinton ot tne gland thle 
4 vl fe Hees at ely 
Naat hoe noah tbe 
Hin bound for gear one: 
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fifferent denominations, vin 
Canadian Baptists, Roman Catho- 
Jieg and Lutherans on the 18h 


August 1067, The purpose was to 
bring ina compromise among 
Panos of Bhramarpur and Saoras 
‘of Rogoisingl. Some of the Saoras 
who were convicted and sentenced 
to prison terms on charges framed 
1m 1960, have “now returned to 
their villages. ‘The echo of, 
heamaxpur incident in 1960 was 
required to be counteracted, ‘The 
Saoras of the village being nove 
converted to Christianity and the 
Panos who are Christians were to 
be made friends through the 
AL muspices of the missionavies, The 
missionaries re-emphasised the 
necessity not to disturb the 
status quo possession affecting the 
y law and order. Panos of Bhramar~ 
par who are in possession of the 


land are to enjoy those under. the 
terme of settlement and Saoras 
were chided not fo interfere with 
that 


Such a truce may perhaps not 
be a lasting one and there is every 
chance of eruption of conflict at 
future date, It js a fact that Panos 
fand other non-tribals who are in 
possession of Saora land have no 
bther alternative way of living 
‘Trading in sacrifical animals has 
declined in Udayagiei area. Karja 
fand Guar, the expensive funeral 
‘ceremonies necessitating. sacrifie 
Ui buffalos have been given up 
Similarly, Doripur and Yuyunpar 
whieh require compulsory buffalo 
sacrifice are no more in evidence 
Hinduism and conversion (0 
Christianliy have changed the 
traditional beliefs of Saoras of 
this area, Panos, therefore, have 
‘been deprived of a bumper trade 
inv bulfalos. Social workers and 
the Bhoodan movement have 
Inculeated new ideas and Saoras 
are now bringing their produce to 
markets instead of disposing those 
to Panos at their door steps 
Panos and Gaudas in agencies 
therefore mainly depend on eulti 
vation, Thus the contiets between 
Panos and Saoras need not be 
viewed purely from the point of 
view of law and order but from 
the point of soeio-eultural edifice 
and the corresponding change of 
social values. Unrest among tribes 
in many tribal areas are now in 
evidence. Some of those come to 
surface and draw immediate 
aitention of others, But there are 
‘many situations “which remain 
dormant. The latter ate actually 
‘more important. In the past there 
hhave been a good number of 
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conflagratigns in the Snora country 
frecesstating police action. ‘There 
have been. periodical agitations 
‘which could be easily suprested a 
‘onselousness among Saoras wa 
fot much, But as the situation 
ands nove it may become dificult 
to view these land disputes as 
focal ines. Tt is therefore necet 
sary to make a thorough survey 
‘of such disputed lands in different 
Yillages by competent revenue 
Uilclals in collaboration with 
focial workers and social sclentists 
With adequate statistical data st 
nay be possible for State Govern~ 
tment to. provide alternative land 
‘wherever necessary to Saoras in 
Tew of land they have been 
deprived of. It is also worthwhile 
to rehabilitate Panos and Gaudas 

fm ageney area in. suitable Tend. 
{Until and unless Panos are proper 
fy resettled they will foil develop- 
‘Ment programme in the area. AS 
intelligent’ they are, they will 
{finitely exploit Saoras and no 
mount of administrative pressure 
fwill relieve Saoras from hele 
MMtachment with Panos, But 
fit present who has studied the 
foclo-ecoromie Tife of Sadra could 
fasert that the relationship is one 
‘of symboitic rather than, parasite, 
fiven after conversion Sdoras are 
remaining obliged to Panos who 
fre earlier conver'y and are fun 
tlonaries under the ehureh. Hence 
His not correct to say that by 
ceanual propaganda, ete, founda- 
tion of Saora and Pano relation- 
ship would be shaken up. 


‘The basic Concepts of Saoras 
have been fast changing. There 
fare now youngmen who have been 
feducated in cities, They feel 
etasted with the life in their 


homes. The tribal feeling is ris: 
ing, In. the recent Panchayat 
Heetion Saoras-are being returned 
‘Sarpanches and ward members 
‘Two Saoras who were former 
social workers are elected a5 
tchaleman of Panchayat Samitis. 
TInverviews with some of them 
show how they are keen to wrest 
powers from the non-tribals, ‘We 
fadibasis! has been the dominant 
feeling among them. Their dis 
satisfaction aver the state of affairs 
in Saora land are openty discussed 
‘The partisan attitude of local 
pfficals to help non-tribals over 
the interests of Suoras is decried, 
{In the past Saoras have risen in 
defiance of law and order, ‘Special 
fffcers appointed by Government 
from time to time have reported 
fon the cause and motive behind 
those untests, Tt ig now time to 
review those and solve the local 
problems in relation to the felt 
needs. 


Tn my report on Saoras in 195%, 
‘it was indicated that any ameliora- 
tive measure for Saoras, would 
not suceeed, without corresponding 
measures to Improve Panos. Panos 
fare not strangers in Saora land, 
Rather they are the only group 
who are the closest, to Saoras 
Panos have been described a8 
parasitles, exploiting Suoras in 
rious ways. Since two decades 
all gorts of propaganda have been 
Aineeted to dislodge Saoras from 
the Influence of Panos. Yet the 
former hold steadfastly to. the 
latter, though very often reduced 
in intensity, Hence a close atudy 
hhas revealed that Pano Saora 
relationship is not one of ‘parasi- 
tism, but symboisis. Panos help 
Saoras during the lean months. 
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‘They bring various articles to the 
doorsieps of Saoras and also 
advance eredit on-oral promise to 
{ pay back. Old and infirm animals 
are exchanged. Bare necessities 
of life like salt, tobacco, dry fish, 
+ clothes are freely advanced. 
Sacrificial animals are provided, 
when Saoras distracted by illness 
are in immediate need for those. 
No doubt Panos get back their 
advances with high rates of 
Interest. But the service which 
Saoras get from Panos have not 
‘been substituted by any official 
‘oF nonlficial agencies, Paddy 
loans from  graingolas ete. are 
difficult to obtain. The procedure 
lg cumbersome and time taking. 
‘The repayment Is not accepted in 
cash or by substitution. In 
Pottasing! Panchayat, the grain- 
ola has hardly loaned out 5% of 
addy stock during the Inst “five 
yyeats. The paddy wag transferred 
to the plains, as Saoras were not 
Interested in’ borrowing. Mainly 
Panos borrowed some paddy, some- 
‘times in the names of Saoras. Of 
‘course Saoras prefer millets and 
maize for their diet to paddy. 
But difficulty in repayment stands 
as the main hurdle 
It Is therefore, clear that Saoras 
‘and Panos maintain a symboitic 
telationship for mutual benefit 
Saoras engage Panos as errand 
men and liaison agents with out- 
Siders. Panog are interpreters to 
visiting officials. Panos were 
converted fairly early and they 
fe appointed as preachers by the 
‘ cchureh. Christian Saoras have to 
look to them in discharging 
religious funetions in marriage and 
funeral ete. Thus the hold of 
Panos does not diminish. “Hindui- 
zation and other contracts generate 


——a 


some antipathy for Panos. but 
‘Saoras very often find that Gaudas, 
‘and Kumutis are more oppressive 
than Panos. Even local officials 
hhave often little sympathy for 
‘Saorag and Saoras’ efforts to get 
redress to their grievanees from 
them lead to bewilderment. ‘Thus 
‘they find in Panos, the intimacy 
land friendship which they are 
tunable to find among others. This 
being the secret of Panos’ bond 
with Saoras it is difficult to wear 
Saoras away {rom Panos. 


Its not prudent to assume that 
with the introduction of develop- 
ment measures, the Saora-Pano 
relationship would break. Panos 
are faiely intelligent to adjust to 
the changes, ‘They take new role 
befitting to the situation, With 
the increase in the rate of conver- 
ssion Panos work as preachers and 
priests, and retain their hold on 
christian Sworas. Similarly Panos 
fare school teachers in Saora area 
fand dominate in ‘village affairs, 
As secretaries and ward members 
for sometimes as Sarpanchs they 
dominate the Panchayats. Social 
‘workers as well as right thinking 
administators fervently desire 10 
bbreak the enholy tie of Saoras 
with Panos and others. But they 
hhave not succeeded, as they 
‘assume the tie as one of parasitism 
A parasite could be eliminated by 
various drugs. But when the 
relationship is symboitic accruing 
‘mutual benefit to both the partners 
the tie 1 hard to be snapped 
through outside pressure and 
propaganda, 


‘Thus the proper course now 
‘would be to gear up the admini- 
strative and welfare machinary to 
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substitute the fiduciary role of 
Panos, Gaudas and others with 
Saoras, Panos and Gaudas have 
formed an integral part of the 
population in Saora land. Hence 
they could not be eliminated 
from the area, We have to first 
‘accept this position, without any 
dogmatic bias, That being accept 
fed, the task would be simpler: 
Panos are mostly landless. They 
Ihave’ taken to conversion and 
‘education early, They have wider 
fontacts with officials, traders 
fand missionaries, ‘Thus they have 
freater bargaining power as 9 
Splinter group. The point that no 
Improvement would "be possible 
Jn Saora land without participa 
tion of Panos, Gauday and Paikos 
Js a priori, Keeping this in view 
Yyoungmen among Saoras are to be 
‘mobilised and gulded to take up 
Jeadership in ghe area, ‘They are 
0 be associated in all enterprises 


like Sale Purchase Scheme, graine 
golas, educational institutions ete. 
With the active participation of 
Saoras the schemes may be reshap- 

fd. By that the world view and 
interpersonal relationship of 
Saoras with outsiders can be 
fenhanced to accept innovations 

land changes. Here the attitude of 
“officials, particularly petty ones 

has to be harnessed, so that Saoras, 
donot look at them with awe and 
fantipathy. At present. Saoras 
consider official agencies as imper 

sonal and alien, Till thig atitude 
persits the tribes in general and 
Saoras In particular remain 
Indifferent to introduction of new 
measures due to lack of thelr 
confidence. Winning confidence 1s 
‘4 lnbourious task and, needs tact 
fand a good deal of social engineer 
Ing Those should be our quide 
line in improving the situation in 
Snore land 


‘THE ROLE OF CASTE IN 


SATISH CHANDER SHARMA VILLAGE LIFE 
A case study 
Abstract bby the majority, the village i con 


sidered to be one of the progres: 
Caste was the erux around which sive villages in the block. But 
the whole fibre of Hindu Society inspite of ts progressiveness, the 
was woven. Studies reveal that village retaing its old traditions, 
the impact of caste is decreasing in norms and way of life. The resl- 
‘he urban areas. But in the rural dential structure of the village is 
areas, its role in rural life is still traditiomoriented, stratifying. the 
significant. If 0, caste factor village on caste basis, All. the 
‘cannot be ignored for the imple- inhabitants in the village are from 
mentation of any policy of social the generations of its founders 
change in the rural social system. except one Muslim Kumbat family 
More village studies are rquired which immigrated before 1947 
to substentiate or contradict the 
‘second statement and this case Village Sectal Structure 
study is an effort in this direction, Rampur is a multi-caste village 
‘with 104 families, of which 654% 
7 are nuclear and 346% joint, It ix 


‘The Village composed of ten caste groups, 
b namely Jats, Harijant, Banias, 
a Rampur, a village in Patiala Brahmans, Ramgarias, Sheers, 


district of Punjab was selected for ais, _Kumhars. (Muslim) Bhara 
the present study. It is situated (Muslim) and Telis (Muslim). ‘The 
14 miles away from Nabha, con- total population of the village is 
nected with the Nabha-Gobindgarh 782 out of which 234% ‘are adult 
road by fof a mile kacha approach males, 193% adult females and 
road, Due to recent general 57.3% nomadillty both male and 
development of the village such as female. Castewise distribution of 
pavement of streets and _drai ‘the population and families is 
construction of Gurdwara, Pancha- given in Table 1. The table reveals 

uw yatgarh, village primary school that Harijans and Jats are the 
‘buildings, model well for Harijans: majority castes in the village and 
Panchanyat tubewell for village taken together comprise &1% of 
farmers and in the feld of agricul- the total population and 27% of 
fure, mechanization and shifting the total number of familie in the 
to improved agricultural practices village. 
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‘The village bas 703. acres of have farming as their major oceu~ 
cultivable land, of which 92% is pation throughout the yews. “Ram- 
‘owned by Jats, 6% by Ramgerias garias besides cultivators are car- 
fand 29 By Nais, Jata and Nai penters and blacksmiths of the 


b 
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army. Rest all the castes, namely, 
Hacijans, Sheers and Kumhars 
work as agricultural labourers and 
in the slack seasons of agriculture 
shift to their subsidiary occupa. 
tons such as wearing, tailoring and 
roap-making, ete. Petty farmers 
‘augment their income by supply. 
‘ng milk to. the mille collection 
contre of “Horlicks Factory’ at 
Bhadson 3 miley away, ‘Though 
Village opinion is not in favour af 
the females to work in the felds, 
but tradition provides an excep. 
tion for the females of the low 
‘tastes. Even among them, fami 
lies with good economic status do 
‘ot allow thelr females to. work. 
in the fields and enjoy higher 
prestige within their caste groups. 
Females of only Harijans, Sheers 
‘and Kumbars ‘were found o be 
working in the flelds ag agrieu!. 
tural labourers. Important point 
fm the village occupational. struc- 
ure is that tow castes are not 
following their traditional oceupa- 
ons, neither as major nor as subs 
sidiary. For instance Harijane do 
‘hot work in leather, Kumhar does 
noi make earthen pots, Nai does 
ot work as barber, Telis do. not 
Work as oll-seed pressers, and 
Bharias do not work as drum 
beaters. One reason given by the 
respondents was the extinction of 
these occupations in ‘the village 
due to changing trend of the ville. 


Ih the village 26.9% of the total 
Population ig literate, of which 
208% (150% male, 58% female) 
hhave had formal education. In 
the formally educated/education 
Betting group, 57.8; are below the 
‘age of thirteen (405% male, 171% 
female), 217% botween "13—24 
years (204% male, 73% female), 
218% between 25—36 years (86% 
male, 32% female) “and 28% 
fare “above 96 years (Males 
only, It fy clear that. the 
ratio of formally edueated/ 
‘education getting males and 
females in all the four age groups 
trond for both the sexes of differ. 
ent castes in diftercnt age groups 
4s given in Table 2 from ‘which 
certain observations ate impera: 
tive. In the past formal education, 


sand formal education is beéoming 
Popular among all the easies, Ag 
‘every where in India, eduedtion 
setting is @ developing ‘trend in 
the village. Female education ‘pro- 
cs is of more recent origin than 
that of males and the villagers are 


still conservative about the female 
‘education. 
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From the above grading the 
village may be said to have the 
following caste hlerarchy from 
top to bottom; Brahmans, Jat 
Banias, Ramgarias, Sheers, Nais, 
Kumhars, Bhavais,Telis and 
Harijans 


On the basis of soctal partieips 
tion and intereaste behaviour the 
above easte hierarchy bolls down 
to five groups, viz, 1. Brahmans, 
Jats and Banias, 2.” Ramgarias, 
Sheers and Nais, 4, -Kumhars, 
Bharais and Telis, 5, Harijans 
Within these groups one does. not 
{ind diseriminate behaviour of one 
caste towards another except 
certain reservations, which supe 
port the existance of above 
‘mentioned easte hierarchy in the 
village. ‘Though pollution by 
touch ig not taken very seriously 
‘in the village, yet the lower castes, 
abide by the tradition of maintain 
ing. distance from the high easten 
fr Keeping standing or sitting on 
the floor when the high caste Ind- 
vidual is sitting on the charpai or 
fn the chair. Partial exceptions 
to this are observable in the formal 
meetings of the village and 
Panchayat, ete, or amongtt the 
chummy  frlends trom different 
castes when the physical or social 
distance is not much cared for, 
Again ‘the tradition demareates 
the differential access of different 
castes to the socal spots and pubtie 
places in the village and the tradi= 
tion is upheld by the castes. For 
example Harijans assemble for 
their informal and social gather- 
Ings In the compound in front of 
‘thelr Basti, while all the other 
castes use the other eompound on 
the other side of the village for 


this purpose. In theory atleast all 
the castes have equal aveess to the 
village Gurdwafa, But by tradi- 
tion "Group 4 and 5 offer their 
offerings from the verandah and 
do not enter the hall where the 
holy book is placed. Even Group 
No, 3 shirks to enter ‘this all in 
the presence of Group No. 1 and 2. 
Similarly all the eastes have equ 
access to the multipurpose Pancha 
yaigarh. But in practice Harijang 
experienced gome limitations to 
use it and now through theix: own, 
contributions they are erecting a 
Panchayatgarh-cum-Curdwar of 
their own, Such examples ean be 
‘multiplied many fold 


Differential interenste behaviour 
Is quite discernable when we come 
to commonsality, ‘There is no 
rostrition within Uhe group exe 
cept in the ease of Brohmane in 
the Group No. 1 from whom the 
other two castes avold taking any- 
hing in cash or kind (raw or 
cooked) due to the prevailing sen- 
iments that Brahmins being 
prlests iy a place Yo give and not 
to take... When we come to inter. 
group behaviour, Group Nos, 4 and 
5 do not exchange anything from 
each other due to the proclaimed 
superiority of one over the other, 
Dut accept from Group No, 1 and 
2 only in the ease of former and 
Group Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in the case 
of the latter. Similarly Group 
Nos. 2 and 3 accept food from the 
‘group preceding them. Ramgarias, 
who think themselves to be equal 
In status to Jats do not accept any- 
thing from Banias and Brahmans 
Again Chummy friends from 
fifferent castes, especially under 
twenties present a diversion to this 
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rule at their informal gatherings 
when they drink and dine toge- 
thes, but in the presence of a 
stronger shirk doing so. Regarding 
commonsality women seem to be 
‘more rigid than the males, 


In ease of major events of lio, 
tunity. in the diversity of castes is 
‘exhibited, But here too differen- 
tal intercaste behaviour is quite 
‘observable, For instance in the 
ease of marriage, a high caste 
‘member send gifts in cash or kind 
to the house of a lower caste mem 
bber and extends a privilege to him 
bby his exhibited presence at the 
time of formal ceremony, but does 
rnot share hands in the manual 


‘work, A low caste member how- 
ever lends manual labour, but : 
from him gifts in eash or kind 

fare not accepted. 


Caste and village Leadership 


Village leadership was studied 
by opinion method, For this pur- 
Pose a purposive sample out of 
the household-heads was taken. 
For every four or a part of it 
households, one household-head, 

Was taken” on the sample, The 
selection was made by random 
method taking the caste groups 
separately to give representation, 

toll the castes on the sample. On. 

the basis of the choices received 

the following persons emerged out 

to be the leaders, 


ion ine oiti lambe 
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Villsge wide leadership is a rare 
phenomenon in the village. Mostly 
the leadership is limited to some 
source persons in the individual 
caste groups. But “low caste 
people do, accept the leadership of 
1 person trom higher casie. With- 
in the caste group leadership is of 
convergent nature. Besides caste 
land economle status, the respon 
dents mentioned these qualities of 
4 popular leader in order of impor- 
tance; good natured and nice to 
behave (933%), impartial (866%), 
patient in hearing of problems 
(800%), should be able to 
settle the village disputes(80-0%), 
should have knowledge of 
village problems and capable of 
finding solutions (766%), educated 
(700%), with external’ contacts 
(633%), should be able to make 
the villagers co-operate (68%). 
should’ be able to bring develop- 
ment and welfare in village 
(000%), From Table 4, it i= clear 
that only Z Jat is a village-wide 
leader. His leadership is accept- 
able to the whole village 
1g much due to his high 

ste and high enconomic status 
ax due to his individual and 
social qualities. Besides being one 
fof the progressive farmers in the 
region, he has wide external con- 
tracts, is Sarpanch of the village, 
12 member of the Block Samiti and 

almost all the qualities 

mentioned above by ‘the respon- 
dents, ‘The role of caste in leader- 
ship phenomenon becomes clear 
‘when we take the example of R 
Harijan, No. 2 in the table 
‘Except his low caste and poor 
economic status, he is equally 
dynamic personality and has all 
the qualities us Z Jat. But his 
low caste comes in the way of his 


village-wide leadership and his 
following is acceptable within his 
‘own caste group br some other low 
caste people, Though age factor is 
not so important for leadership but 
respondents were of the opinion 
that leaders must be 35 or above. 


Regarding the settlement of 
disputes, village leadership may be 
considered at three levels, viz, 
family, caste and village. “Every 
effort is made to decide the house- 
hhold issues within the family 
lunder the leadership of household 
hhead or in his absence some 
fother senior male member. There 
Ihave been cases where relative or 
‘caste member: or some other inftu- 
‘ential person of the village had io 
Intervene when invited by the 
family to do so. But during the 
last five years no interfamily dis- 
pute has gone either to village 
Panchayat or to the Court, The 
‘same is true in case of inter-caste 
disputes. In case of inter-caste 
disputes, persons often go to the 
village leaders, but avoid going to 
the Village Panchayat. However 
daring the last five years, a few 
ceases did go to Panchayat, of 
which the exact number could not 
bbe known as the cases were set- 
fled by the Panchayat amicably 
without bringing them on the 
record. In the village the jurit- 
diction of informal and formal 
(Panchayat) leadership overlap, 
fas four out of the six Panches 
have also been named as informal 
leader bythe respondent 

Another important point is that 
in spite of its multieaste structure 
there are no factions in the village. 


Caste and functioning of Panchayat: 


‘The Village Panchayat (Rampur 
only) has six members on it, out of 
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which three Panches are Jats 
including the Sarpanch, “two are 
Harijans and one nominaled Lady 
Panch is a Widow from Jheer 
caste, 


‘The Panchayat holds monthly 
meetings as provided for in the 
Grama Panchayat Act, but Lady 
Panch seldom attends the meetings 
except the biannual meetings. The 
attendence of Z Sarpanch and the 
two Harijan Panches is quite regue 
lar, but the attendence of the 
other two is not regular. The 
Panchayat has never lacked the 
‘quorum to pass the decisions as 
‘was observed from the record of 
the proceedings during the last 
two years. 


‘The proceedings are held in 
‘Quite a democratic way and all the 
present Panches are free to ex 
press their opinions in favour or 
‘against. Z Jat (Sarpanch) and R 
Harijan (Panch), the two equally 
dynamic personalities from the 
two majority caste groups in the 
village dominate the scene in the 
final decisions. Peculiar point to 
rote in the meetings is that Hark. 
Jan Panches reserve their opinions 
‘when the issue relates to” some 
higher caste member. But about 
the issues concerning the village 
4m toto or the Harijan group, their 
suggestions come spantancously. 


‘The responsibility of implementa 
tions of the decisions taken by the 
Panchayat lige mainly on Rt Panch 
for Harijans and on Z Sarpanch 
for the rect of the village. AS 
there are” only two majority 
castes in the village and both are 
represented on the Panchayat by 
two influential members, the 
functioning of the Panchayat is 
smooth and there are no. factions 
in the Panchayat. That ie why 
Panchayat was able to get done & 
Jot of development work in the 
village. 


Conetusions : 


‘The study shows that the hold 
of caste is relaxing in terms of 
ccupstional and educational 
moves. Yet its hold on the social 
life of the village is quite strong. 
Casto hierarchy still exists in the 
village both on the factual and 
psychological level and channe- 
lised the inter-caste relations and 
behaviour. In the leadership 
Phenomenon of the village, the 
role of caste factor is important 
land the same is true about the 
functioning of the formal orga 
nisations in the village such ax 
Panchayat. From the above con- 
clusions, it is essential that any 
policy of social change s compro- 
‘ising in nature with the caste 
system and its moves in the 
village. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT US 


‘On the 26th August, — 1967, 
Shri 8. N. Mishra, Ditzetot, Tribal 
Research Bureau” and the Baitor, 
‘Adibasi, retired after a long period 
ff serviee, Shri Mishra was one 
fof our able administrators, who 
took Keen interest in our’ work. 
He had wide contacts with all the 
ollcers and stalf of the Bureau, 
fand, took interests in” our etic 
vities, "We bade him a hearty 
send off with a heavy heart, and, 
Wished him a quiet and pleasant 
retired life, 


‘Wo welcome our new Director, 
Shri Anirudha Das. He has brought 
with him a flush of tradition of 
literary activities to enrich our 
work, From the beginning he is 
ppaylng a good deal of attention 
to our work, He has laid before 
the Bureau several social problems 
to be studied, He led a group of 
eveurch staff to Gudvella area in 
Bolangir district, ‘This area 


Intereopted by turbulent rivers 
like the Tel and the Raul, is ine 
habited by different tribal groups, 
Kandhas predominating. This 
area has a hoary historical antece- 
dent. The ancient monument at 
Kharligarh, at the confluence of 
the Tel and the Raul Is awaiting 
‘excavation Which will reveal the 
great chapter in the history of 
Kosala, a constituent of ancient 
kingdom of Kalinga, ruled by 
Kharavela. ‘The most interesting 
finds on the surface are the pal 
feolithie and neo-ithie tools, indi 
feating the yreal stone age culture, 


Shri Nabakrushna. Choudhury, 
the versatile Sarvodaya leader 
and a member of Tribal Researeh 
Bureau Advisory Board paid @ 
Visit to Bureau, He discussed with 
the officers and stall the varied 
social und teibal problems of the 
State, 
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OUR NEW CONTRIBUTORS . 


In this issue oun new contributors 


1. Shri Satish C. Sharma, 
May Department of Economics 
and’ Sociology, Punjab Agricul- 
tural University, Lud hia na 
(Punjab), 


Shri Sharma did his wa. in 
Sociology from Punjab University, 
Chandigarh in 1964, Presently he 

working in the Department of 
iconomics and Sociology at Punjab 
Agricultural University, Ludhiana, 


2 Shri Anirudha Das, 24 (Hons) 
EAs, Secretary to Government 
‘Tribal & Rural Welfare Depart 
‘ment, and Director, Tribal 
‘Research Bureau, 


Shri Das is one of the senior 
administrators of the State. He 
hag’ worked in. various capacities 
lunder the State Government. 
While working in tribal areas, he 
hhas acquired intimate knowledge 
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of the living’ conditions of the 
tribes. Siri Das. takes active 
Interest on history of Orissa, His 
famous publication “Ties of Orissa 
with Nepal’ was presented to His 
Majesty the King of Nepal during 
hs visit to Orissa. As the Director 
‘of Community Development Shri 
Das came in intimate contact with 
Intricate problems of, tribes in 
Orissa, 


3. Shri Puna Chandra Mohanty, 
Ma, Junior Research Officer, 
‘Tribal Research Bureau, 


Shri Mohanty joined the Tribal 
Research Bureau in the year 1967. 
Prior to that he was studing the 
hill Ssoras of Pottasing area of 
Koraput district and the Harijans 
of Jajpur and Kendrapara subdivi~ 
sions in the district of Cuttack. He 
got his Ma. Degree in Anthropo- 
logy from Utkal University in the 
year 1968. 


1967 


